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General Appearance of the Country.—Tue part of Aberdeen- 
shire to which we intend to direct our attention, stretches along 
the sea about 40 miles. Southwards from Peterhead, the coun- 
try presents rather a barren appearance; the soil is very poor 
and thin; and the cliffs, which rise there to a great height, are 
covered with heath to the very brink. From Peterhead to 
Frazerburgh, and westward as far as Aberdour, the shore is flat 
aud sandy ; affording plenty of shell-sand and sea-weed for ma- 
nure. T'rom Aberdour to the western boundary of the county, 
where it meets with Banffshire, the coast again becomes bold 
and craggy; the precipices rise to a prodigious height; the ad- 
joining country, with some exceptions, is very bleak and barren, 
and, along the coast, mostly covered with heath. The interior 
of the country is in general level; and, near the sea, the few 
eminences that are in it are mostly cultivated. The only hill 
that deserves the name is Mormon; a solitary summit, about 800 
feet above the level of the sea. Farther from the coast the 
country becomes more hilly: immense ranges of the higher 
grounds are covered with heath, and bear very evident marks 
of ancient cultivation. Moss is very abundant; many hundreds 
of acres, lying contiguous, are to be seen in several places, af- 
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fording convenient fuel to the inhabitants, even to those who 
dwell near the sea. The moss is in many places very deep ; 
and being mostly covered with a green sward, aflords a kind of 
coarse pasturage to cattle. On Mormon there is hardly a stalk 
of grass to be seen, being covered altogether with heath from 
top to bottom. Most of the other hills and heathy grounds are 
equally barren, producing nothing but a stunted crop of heath. 
The low marshy grounds yield pasture for young cattle, but of 
a coarse quality; being commonly overrun with the common 
rush (Junc us conglomer alus ), and the moss-rush (Juncus squarro- 
sus), called by the country people Reesk. The interior of the 
country is, in many places, very dreary; for the space of many 
miles, there is nothing to be seen but hills and heath, diversified, 

however, sometimes ‘by the appearance of a few scattered villa- 
ges and solitary farm-houses. 

The loch of Strathbeg, which lies between the parishes of 
Lonmay and Crimond, near Rattray-head, and which covers 
several hundred acres of land, is the only large collection of 
water in Buchan. - It is fed by several small rivulets, whose en- 
trance into the sea is blocked up by a large bar of sand. After 
the failure of several attempts that were made to dry it, the loch 
always increased, until the water found a passage into the sea, 
by which its farther i increase is prevented. It affords plenty of 
trout ; and oysters are gathered on the bar. 

The great want of wood in this part of Aberdeenshire must 
strike a stranger very much, on the first view of the country. 
Though the greater part of the county is thinly wooded, yet 
that part of it which lies along the coast from Aberdeen to 
Banff, is much thinner than many places in the interior, On 
the banks of the Dee and Don, above Aberdeen, trees grow 
spontaneously in great abundance; and above Banff, the banks 
of the Doveran are covered with very thriving plantations of 
different kinds. Farther west, in the counties of Banff and 
Moray, wood is very plentiful. In the latter county, the soil 
seems particularly adapted for its growth; and many of the 
mpst thriving plantations there are produced from seeds blown 
by the wind. The want of wood in Buchan may be attributed 
to the bad quality of the soil and subsoil, and ‘the severity of 
the climate. By its situation, the country is much exposed to 
cold and boisterous winds from the north-west, and heavy falls 
of rain from the opposite quarter, the south-east. In winter, 
the north and north-west winds are particularly cold and vio- 
lent; and it is only in places well protected from their fury, 
where trees grow to any size. At Ellon Castle, and at Old 
Deer, there are some thriving plantations; but both these places 
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possess the advantages of shelter, and of a superior soil. In 
deep hollows and glens, where trees have both a good soil and 
shelter, they grow pretty well; but in the open country, though 
planted on a good soil, they hardly merit a higher name than 
that of brushwood. It has also been observed, that trees near 
a high hedge, or dike, thrive well, until they get above their 
fence, when they are immediately checked. On the north side 
of trees in exposed situations, the branches are often withered 
and decayed, while those towards the south grow and blossom ; 
and the tender shoots that are produced in summer, are very 
often killed by the cold of winter. The kinds of land on which 
trees are usually planted, are uncultivated heaths, and low wet 
grounds. Great numbers have been planted on heaths, where 
the soil was poor and thin; and very often they never rise a- 
bove the size of a bush, and sometimes die out altogether. The 
subsoil of such lands is often very hard; and in many places 
below the soil, or rather on the surface of the subsoil, there lies 
a hard impenetrable substance, called by the country people 
a pan of iron ore. On this subject we will have more occasion 
to enlarge afterwards, when we come to the description of soils. 
It will be suflicient to remark here, that it effectually prevents 
the water from sinking, and the roots of the trees from descend- 
ing. In wet rushy grounds, the soil is often cold and sour, and 
the subsoil either a hard impenetrable gravel, or a strong tena- 
cious red or blue clay. In such places, the common alder and 
the willows sometimes grow well; but any other kinds seldom 
thrive. The Frazrinus excelsior, Pinus lariz, and Pinus sylves- 
tris, seem best adapted for the soil and climate. In moist places, 
the Populus tremda, and the Sorbus aucuparia, grow tolerably 
well. It is now almost universally acknowledged, that, for an 
exposed situation, the Pinus lariz is preferable to the Sylvestris. 
This is very conspicuous in Buchan, where it is seen growing 
and thriving, while other kinds appear stunted and unthriving. 
Hedges are also very scarce; to the growth of which the soil 
and climate appear to be equally adverse. ‘Two of the proprie- 
tors, whose estates lie betwixt Peterhead and F'razerburgh, have 
lately planted hedges along the sides of the turnpike roads; 
which, as they are in a good soil, are well cleaned, and have 
every attention paid them, promise to grow middling well. It 
may be remarked, that, notwithstanding the soil and climate be 
unfavourable, were the proprietors to pay more attention to the 
planting of trees and hedges, the appearance of the country 
might still be greatly improved. But it must be owned, on the 
other hand, that little —— can be drawn from trials 
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formerly made. Some time ago, a very wealthy proprietor, 
whose estate lies along the south side of Mormon, planted his 
share of the hill with firs. Many of them seem to have died 
out altogether; and those that remain are visible only when 
standing beside them, having never risen above the rank heath 
among which they were planted. Only a few years back, an- 
other proprietor in the parish of Rathen, planted a consider- 
able number of trees and thorns round his seat; and al- 
though some were planted on a pretty good soil, their ap-~ 
pearance, at the present day, cannot be called very promising. 
{n consequence of the want of wood, the country has a very 
bare appearance: the small patches round the gentlemen’s seats 
afford no shelter to the country: the violent winds meet with 
no obstacle to impede their progress, but sweep the whole face 
of the country, with unbroken fury, to the great damage of 
crops of every kind. 

The scarcity of wood is the more remarfable, from the gene- 
ral opinion entertained, that the country has been, at some for- 
mer period, more largely supplied with it than at the present 
day. ‘This conclusion is drawn from several circumstances ;. 
from the logs of wood and branches of trees found in moss and 
in mossy grounds; from the large roots of trees found in many 
places, and in many poor soils covered with heath ; and from 
the desertion of the cultivation of the ranges of heath before 
mentioned. It is generally said, that when his Holiness, in the 
height of his displeasure, laid the kingdom under an interdict, 
and cursed all the arable lands, the inhabitants betook them- 
selves to the cultivation of the high heathy grounds; and that 
when the curse was withdrawn, they again left it off. It is also 
reported, that, in former times, the lower parts of the country 
were covered with wood; and, at a subsequent period, these 
woods were burnt; and then the inhabitants left the higher and 
more barren parts, and descended to the more fertile near the 
sea. The many revolutions and desolations which the country 
underwent during former times, render it difficult to assign any 
frxed period to this event; nor. is it improbable that it might 
be effected at several periods. This is the commonly received 
opinion with regard to the wood found in moss, and the uncul- 
tivated state of the heathy grounds. Concerning the formation 
of moss, different opinions are entertained, many of which, as 
they are at best mere matters of curiosity, and founded on vague 
conjecture, it is needless to.enumerate. Moss lying in hollows 
is perhaps fed with the accumulated mud and rubbish carried 
along by streams of water, and which consolidates in course of 
time; and perhaps also assisted by the rubbish and leaves of 
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trees, which appear to have grown there at some former period, 
and ‘to have been destroyed by some means or other. But as 
these investigations are-more curious than useful, I leave them 
to the study of those who value themselves on their knowledge 
in such subjects, and who have no other object in view but the 
satisfying of their curiosity. 

Leases, &c. &c.—The farms in Aberdeenshire, compared with 
those in the Southern counties, are very small. The common 
size is from 30 to 70 acres, the latter being the greatest number 
that a pair of horses can labour conveniently. Along the coast, 
however, they are much larger, some requiring six or eight 
horses. The small possessions that are below 30 acres are call- 
ed Crofts. Most of the farmers have a few small tenants under 
them called cottars, who are bound to work to them during 
harvest, and at any other time when called upon, in return for 
as much land as enables them to keep a cow or two. The rent 
of the land per acre may be stated at from 15s. to 40s. Ve 
little lets below 15s., except some of the poorest land inthe in- 
terior; and the best land on the coast seldom exceeds 40s. 
The length of the leases granted by the proprietor is commonly 
nineteen years; in a few instances it is twenty-seven. The let- 
ting of farms for life is now wholly done away, as also that per- 
nicious custom of letting a number of farms to one person, and 
allowing him to let them again in small lots. Thirlage, that 
grievous burden, or, as it has been styled, ¢ a remnant of Gothic 
barbarism, ’ is now nearly rooted out. The rents are paid half- 
yearly, partly in money; and partly in kind, and sometimes all 
inmoney. Qn some estates, the farmers pay meal and peats, 
and very often hens, capons and ducks. The tenant generally 
builds the farm-houses, and, at the end of the lease, is repaid 
for all wooden work by the proprietor or incoming tenant; but 
no allowance is made for walls, unless the farmer enters into a 
bargain to that effect, and engazes to build houses of a superior 
kind. On some large farms, however, the proprietor either 
assists in building, or makesa proportional allowance; and 
likewise, where the tenant is bound to enclose, or when he does 
it of himself, he is indemnified in the same manner. Man 
disputes have been occasioned by the tenants scourging the land 
in the end of the lease, when they were not bound to any rota- 
tion. At the end of the lease, the tenant is paid by his succes- 
sor for the dung he leaves, and for the new grass by the valua- 
tion of men mutually chosen. Cattle are chicfly depended on 
by the farmers, except in some places along the coast, where 
the soil is more adapted for grain. A certain number of cows 
are kept on every farm, according to its size: the young cattle 
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are comffionly kept till two or three years old, and sold about 
midsummer. Though the dairy, owing to the smallness of the 
farms, is not so extensive as in some counties, yet very consider- 
able quantities of butter and cheese are bought by the mer- 
chants, and sent to the markets in the South. In the manage- 
ment of butter, the inhabitants of Buchan must be allowed very 
considerable merit; but in the making of cheese, they fall far 
behind. The cattle in general are not very large, but hardy, 
and suitable for the climate and pasture. Along the coast, 
where the pasture is finer, they are much larger. The feeding 
of cattle is not much practised, as the rearing of young cattle is 
attended with less trouble, and also more profitable, except in 
the vicinity of towns, where there is an immediate demand for 
beef. On good farms, and on some farmed by the proprietors, 
very large oxen are sometimes reared; and, when fed, have sold 
at from 30/. to 50/., being estimated at from 10 to 14 cwt. each. 
The young cattle are bought and driven off by dealers from Eng- 
land and the south of Scotland; and perhaps no other county 
sends a greater number, or of asuperior kind. The best breed of 
sheep is called English, as they seem to be a degenerate kind 
of the Leicester breed. A few of the best answer in some parts 
the description of that celebrated breed; having a white face, 
a large prominent nose, short limbs, and being covered with a 
thick coat ef wool close to the eyes. They weigh, at an aver- 
age, from 16 to 24 lib. Dutch, per quarter, and yield from 2 to 
5 lib. of wool, varying much in quality. In the inland country, 
the native black-faced breed are kept in small flocks; and when 
brought down to the low country, and put on a finer pasture, 
are much esteemed for mutton. There are several other kinds 
of sheep, which appear to be cross-breeds between the native 
and English. As the country is very open, and without enclo- 
sures, the tethering of cattle and sheep is much used; and, cx- 
cept on a few large farms, a herd of sheep is very rare. Ona 
farm of 50 or 60 acres, about 4 or 5 sheep are kept on tether ; 
and the cows and young stock are all herded together by boys 
insummer. T'rom the scarcity of sheep, the milking of ewes, 
and the making of cheese from their milk, is wholly unknown ; 
and against it there seems to exist some prejudice. It has been 
observed before, that the hills and heathy grounds are very bar- 
ren, and differ much from those in the south, and in Sutherland 
and Caithness, which are covered with a good mixture of grass, 
affording pasture to many a fine flock of sheep. The breed of 
horses has of late been much improved; and considerable num- 
bers of good horses are now reared for the draught: those want- 
ed for the carriage and saddle are usually brought from the _ 
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South. In many places, the horses are still small, and, in gene- 
ral, poorly fed; but being moderately wrought, and very hardy, 
they answer the purpose very well. Beasts are universally well 
treated in Aberdeenshire, the horses being the favourites of the 
gudeman, and the cows of the gudewife. Some old whimsical 
wives even go so far as to cover their stirkies (one-year olds) with 
old clothes; and this has given rise to the observation, that were 
the country to fall into idolatry, the wives would set up the 
image of acow. Most of the inhabitants show the same atten- 
tion to their other means of livelihood; and I think it may be 
very safely said, that there is not a more active, more indus- 
trious, or a more painstaking race from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. ‘This was fully exemplified a few years ago, 
when most of the farmers from the South failed, while the small 
tenants stood the shock, and comparatively few failures took 
place. Horses are almost universally used for farm-labour; a 
few of the farmers who have a stiff soil to labour, or any rough 
land to improve, keep a pair of oxen for ploughing, as, in that 
point, they are superior to horses. Some allege that they are 
more easily maintained; and there is also an additional profit 
in feeding them when old, as their price should put a young 
pair in their place. Horses, however, have now got the prefer- 
ence, as they are more handy, and perform the work more ex- 
peditiously. ‘The agricultural implements are nearly all of the 
most improved kinds. Iron ploughs have not yet found their 
way; but as they are used by some of the proprietors, a more 
general introduction may be soon expected. 

Soils.—The great diversity of soils renders their proper de- 
scription a very difficult task. The following observations are 
made on some of their peculiar qualitjes, as they occurred in 
practice, without entering into refined definitions. 

In the old system of farming, the farms were divided into in- 
field and outfield. The infield lying round the farm-houses 
was naturally of a superior quality; and as all the dung, for a 
long period, was laid on it, it soon became extremely fertile. It 
is commonly a deep black, or red loam, on a dry, porous, earthy 
bottom; in some places it may be called a sandy loam. All 
these soils are equally fertile, and produce every kind of crops 
raised in the country, in high perfection. ‘Their quality is in 
many places so very fine, that the crop seldom fails, though 
the season be unusually backward. The old rotation was, 1. 
Oats; 2. Barley dunged; 3. Clover; and then Oats again. In 
the parishes of Tyrie and Rathen, and also near Frazerburgh, 
several farms are mostly of this kind of soil. Along the coast, 
this distinction into outfield and infield is not so evident, owing, 
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perhaps, to its having been longer under cultivation, or to the 
quality of the soil being naturally more equal. Along the coast, 
and in other places, some of these loamy soils are much infest- 
ed with the Holcus avenaceus and Triticum repens; bat, when 
well managed, are easily cleaned. The outfield received no re- 
gular manuring: the cattle were folded on it during summer ; 
and it was cropped for a good many years successively. The 
first kind of it we shall mention, is a heavy black soil, ona 
strong, spongy, clay bottom. Under this head we may also in- 
clude a thin black soil, on a wet, sour, clay bottom. These sub- 
soils do not take down the water during winter; and the land 
is, of course, entirely starved by the rain-water floating on the 
surface. Not long ago, these wet lands were lying in crooked 
serpentine ridges; and when the spirit of improvement com- 
menced, they were straighted, perhaps injudicious!y, where they 
were very wet. This kind of land is very difficult to manage. 
After a heavy fall of rain, or after frost, it becomes so loose and 
wet, that the horses feet sink to the bottom; and it is usually 
at least fourteen days after the ploughing commences on dry 
land, before it can be ploughed. The subsoil is often of such a 
nature that, after frost, even when no rain falls, the land loosens 
from the very bettom, and becomes wet as mortar. It is equal- 
ly dangerous to allow the drought to set in, as it often becomes 
too hard. Great attention is, therefore, required in judging of 
the proper season for ploughing such soils. Although it be the 
common custom to plough before winter the land intended 
for cleaning next season, it may be doubted whether it is 
not very hurtful to expose such soils-to the cold and plashy 
rains of winter. Land intended for crop is often deferred 
till February or March; and, perhaps, this is the most eli- 
gible time, as they may have the advantage of some frost to 
break their texture, and are not exposed to such heavy rains, 
The most common method of ploughing all lands, wet» 
dry, is making crown and fur alternately. Another method 
seems more eligible in wet lands, which does not appear to be 
much practised. This is cleaving out two or four ridges, and 
keeping the crowns and furrows always the same. By the com~ 
mon way, the crown of the ridge is very often too low, especi- 
ally where the old furrows were deep. The keeping of wet 
land dry is much neglected; gathering it up into proper ridges, 
keeping the furrows deep and open, and watching every oppor- 
tunity of getting it ploughed in a proper state, should be parti- 
cularly attended to. These soils seem best adapted for grain ; 
in wet seasons, the young turnips are often thrown out altoge- 
ther, and the crop unavoidably lost. Good crops of hay are 
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sometimes obtained ; but grass on such lands is always later in 
rising in the spring than on dry warm land. It may be men- 
tioned, that drains, in such tenacious subsoils. are not attended 
with any advantage, as they will not draw water above a few 
inches on each side. Few noxious weeds rise in these wet 
lands; but some of a drier nature are infested with the spergula 
and the rumex. ‘This last narhed weed is not of difficult extir- 
pation; but on some black soils on a clay bottom, which fall 
under this head, the Pelygonum aviculare and fagopyrum are 
very common ; and several species of the stellarza and spergula 
seem almost to bid defiance to the plough and hoe. 

The second kind of land to be considered, is a dry stiff yel~ 
low soil, or what, in some places, may not improperly be call- 
ed aclayey loam. There seems to be some diversity of this 
kind; in some places it is very clayey and stiff, in others it is 
softer, and has a greater portion of mould; in all, the subsoil 
is extremely hard, and often nearly of the same colour with the 
soil. Most of the land in the parish of St Fergus, and around 
Peterhead, falls under the first description. These stiff soils 
are very fickle, and difficult to manage; in dry seasons, when 
under preparation for barley or turnips, it often defies the farm- 
er to get it any thing like pulverized. Turnips sown in such a 
state seldom come up, and the crop very often fails. Consider- 
able dexterity is required in ploughing some of these soils. 
When ploughed wet, it is very apt to get into clods; and, when 
allowed to get too dry, it is almost impossible for a plough to 
penetrate. Grain seems best adapted for such land; and 
though the straw may be short in dry seasons, yet the grain is 
almost invariably of good quality. It seems to be a general be- 
lief, that some of the lighter yellow soils that fall ‘under this 
head, have been much hurt by excessive liming. When shell 
and ‘me came first in vogue, they were t thouht an infallible 
manure for land of” every kind; and were, accordingly, laid on 
in great quantities. A kind of grass is also found on these soils, 
commonly called lime-gri ass, which, it is said, the lime has 
raised, and which it is found very difficult to root out. Perhaps 
it may be as reasonably conjectured that the land suffered more 
from excessive cropping than from the lime, as it was no un- 
common thing to take twelve white crops successively after lim- 
ing. These soils seldom afford good pasture; but when well 
dunged and pulverized, heavy crops of hay are often obtained. 
Some of these stiff soils are easily cleaned; ‘the weeds being few, 
and not of difficult extirpation. 

We may now mention as a third kind, a cold, thin, wet, black 
soil on a hard gravelly bottom, and in many places on a kind of 
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clayey earth, often with a slight mixture of gravel. It is under 
this kind of land that the pan, formerly mentioned, most frequent- 
Jy occurs. This pan is not thick, but so hard as to prevent 
the surface water from sinking; and in many places the subsoil 
is much softer immediately below it. Heavy complaints are 
uttered by the farmers against this pan, for the failure of their 
crops on thin soils; and though, it must be acknowledged, 
that it has considerable influence, yet other subsoils are equally 
hurtful. This pan being of a very cankered nature, and of the 
colour of iron, differs much from that found in Moray, and 
particularly in the parish of Dyke, provincially called the Mo- 
ray coste. In the sandy soils there, it is turned up by the 
plough in broad pieces; is of a brownish sandy colour; but does 
not appear to be so very hurtful to the land as the pan in Bu- 
chan, which lies firm on the subsoil; and in many places the 
plough will run upon it, with a very shallow fur, as on a piece of 
pavement. This Jand is almost universally of bad quality; 
some of it has been lately recovered from heath and rushes, 
and, in the end of harvest, becomes so wet that the horses feet 
sink to the bottom. ‘This kind of land is one of the most com- 
mon in Buchan; many farms, at a small distance from the sea, 
are almost all of this description. 

The fourth kind is a dry, loamy earth, on a bottom of gravel 
mixed with sand. Under this head, we may also include a soil 
of loamy sand, on a deep, porous, earthy substance, apparently 
mixed with sand, These soils do not produce such heavy crops 
as clayey soils, and are much infested with weeds; yet being 
dry, and of a free and friable nature, they are, of all others, 
the easiest to manage. In the parishes of Cruden, Rathen, and 
‘Tyrie, and in several other places, there are considerable quan- 
tities of this kind of soil, which are particularly adapted for turnips 
and potatoes. The carelessness of the farmers in keeping down 
noxious weeds, is too evident: though cleansing crops are now 
regularly practised, yet in many places the crops are shockingly 
foul. The Holcus avenaceus and Triticum repens seem to have 
almost undisputed possession of many fields. There are, be- 
sides, many other kinds of inferior soils in the country; yet 
being in most instances nearly similar to some of those already 
described, it is hardly necessary to take particular notice of 
them. 

Mode of Cropping, §c. §c.—The method of cropping pur- 
sued in Aberdeenshire, is nearly the same with that followed in 
many parts in the north of Scotland. It is also similar to one 
followed in the counties of Roxburgh and Northumberland, of 
which the writers of the Survey of the latter county take particu- 
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lar notice, and which Dr Coventry, in his Notes on Agriculture, 
praises so highly. It seems, indeed, the best of any yet tried 
for those places where cattle are the chief object, aud where 
grain cannot be so successfully cultivated. The most improved 
rotation is—ist year, Turnips; 2d, Barley or Oats; 3d, Hay; 
4th and 5th, Pasture; 6th, Oats. Sonne farmers make it a five- 
years’ shift, by keeping i it only one year in pasture. In several 
places the old seven-years’ course is yet practised, which i is the 
one first mentioned, with the addition of a second crop of oats 
after grass. On good infield land, a crop of barley is sometimes 
taken in place of the second crop of oats; and hot unfrequently 
the dung is laid on with the barley, and then sown with grass 
seeds. “A good crop of barley is often obtained by this meth od; 
but the land is often very imperfectly cleaned. The allowing o f 
two white crops to succeed each other has now almost universal- 
ly met with deserved disapprobation, except where adhesion to 
old customs has taken very deep root. ‘The cultivation of wheat 
has been often tried in Buchan, and has as often failed. ‘The 
appearance of the land along the coast by Cairnbulg, Frazer- 
burgh, and Rosehearty, deceived many gentlemen from the 
South, who took large farms, and reckoned much on wheat. It 
is sown near the sea, in small quantities, but cannot be introduc- 
ed as a regular crop into the rotation. Many people think that 
the defect lies in the climate alone, as the soil appears to be 
good ; but perhaps it may be reasonably supposed that it lies in 
both. Peas and beans are sown in small quantities, neither of 
which appear to be adapted to the climate, and, consequently, 
form no part of the rotation. In some places, however, as in 
the parish of St Fergus, where the soil is strong, tolerable crops 
of beans are sometimes obtained. Summer-tallowing is little 
practised, as the farmer can usually clean with turnips and po- 
tatoes the annual quantity of land. When the season is very 
dry in theend of May, or beginning of June, the grubworm be- 
gins its ravages, commonly on the | best infield lea. tolling the 
Jand during the night has been often tried as a cure, without ef- 
fect. In the year "1817, its ravages were more extensive than 
had been witnessed for a long time. The crop on many fields, 
after turnips and fallow, was severely hurt, a circumstance that 
rarely happens. Ona farm in the parish of Tyrie, of a quality 
rather superior to those around it, the whole land under c crop 
was attacked; and many persons computed that the return would 
not exceed one boll per acre, having never seen such complete 
devastation. They seem to be betier pulver' izers than the 
plough or hee; few weeds rise even after they disappear; and, 
though the oats sometimes rise very strong, they seldom come 
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to maturity. The kind of barley that is used is called Bear or 
Bigs ; the Two-rowed !, or Lothian, not being so productive on 
poor soils. The average return of bear may be stated at from 
7 to 10 bolls per acre, and its weight from 16 to 19 stones Dutch. 
There is hardly a farmer in Aberdeenshire who cannot make 
malt; the making of which, and the brewing of whisky, is al- 
most the sole occupation of the crofters in the hilly country. 
Potato-oats are sown on the best land; but, being more liable to 
be shaken out by wind, and not so productive on poor soils and 
exposed situations as some other kinds, they are not used to 
great extent. The return of oats per acre may be averaged at 
from 6 to 10 bolls; but, in the interior, it is as low as 2 and 3. 
In some instances potato-oats have given 12 and even |4 re- 
turns; but 10 seems to be the maximum, and 7 and 8 are 
reckoned very good crops. Considerable quantities of potatoes 
are planted, which yield, at an average, from 20 to 40 bolls per 
acre. The high prices given for potatoes some time back, much 
increased their cultivation; and, though prices are now much 
diminished, yet their value, as food for man and beast, still ren- 
der them a valuable article to the farmer. The crops of hay 
vary greatly, according to the quality of the soil, from 80 to 200 
stones. The cultivation of flax is very limited. The quantities 
sown are so very small that the return can hardly be stated. The 
tare and vetch are unknown, except in a very few instances, 
where the Vicia sativa has been tried. The Vicia cracca and La- 
thyrus pratensis grow abundantly in a wild state. The Lolium 
perenne and Trefolium pratense et repens are commonly sown at 
the rate of about 2 bushels:of ray-grass and from 6 to 12 lib. of 
clover seed per acre. The cultiv ation of the Axzrostis stolonifera 
and Phleum pratense has not been yet tried. “I have not heard 
whether the agrostis is found in Buchan; but the phleum grows 
abundantly. After the crop of hay is removed, the rowen affords 
good pasture fi x horses and cattle, and part of i it is often cut for 
horses during the night. During*the war, grass parks brought 
enormous rents, which encouraged several of the proprietors to 
entlose. At the old Castle of Pitsligo, and near the fishing vil- 
lage of St Combs, there are several parks, which, for the quali- 
ty of the grass, are perhaps not exceeded by any in Scotland. 
Manures.—The kinds of manures used are not numerous. 
Farm-dung is applied without mixture, where the farmer can 
raise a sufficient quantity ; but when this cannot be done, it is 
usually mixed with moss or earth. The management and 
preparation of dung claims great attention, and yet it is often 
much neglected. ‘It is often thrown out from the byres in 
heaps in a careless manner, and allowed to lie there exposed to 
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heat and drought, where much of its strength evaporates. 
Were it collected i in a square court, as is the custom in some 
places, and regularly levelled aud mixed, it would be kept more 
sappy, and its quality be much improved. A farmer in the pa- 
rish of Tyrie keeps the byre-dung in this manner; and, when 
the dry w eather sets in, it is watered twice a day with the water 
from the byres, which is collected for that purpose. To this 
very judicious i improvement may be in a great measure attribut- 
ed the recent fertility of bis farm. A proprietor in Buchan, 
who farms to a considerable extent, made trial of moss and dog- 
fish mixed together. The moss was driven out in July and 
August, and formed into a hill; the fish were then thrown in, 
and covered with moss. During winter, the hills were turned 
over twice or thrice, and then laid on the turnip land. The 
compost was generally very strong, aud raised one or two good 
crops; bat the « fleets of it were observed to cease much sooner 
than those of farm-dung. It was also observed, that the land 
was unusually infested with the s/ed/aria, and great quantities of 
.the spergula. Some farm-dung mixed in it, could it have been 
procured, would have greatly improved its quality. ‘The ashes 
of burned moss have been tried as a top-dressing for old grass, 
and have succeeded well. ‘The burning of moss io ashes should 
be more attended to: wherever a trial has been made, it has 
always succeeded. Considerable quantities of shell sand are 
driven from the sea; and on all newly improved soils, and cold 
rushy grounds, it answers well. An ‘universal autipathy seems 
to exist against the use of lime, from an opinion that the land, 

at some former period, has been sev erely hurt by it. Whether 
this has really been the case, I have not learned; but there is 
little doubt that many of the thin soils would be e easily hurt by 
an immoderate use of it. The farmers all assert, that * their 
land will not do with lime,’ although they never tried it: But, 
notwithstanding this assertion, it might be useful when applied 
in moderate quantities, as the nature of the soil required. A- 
long the coast immense quantities of the fuci are gathered, and 
laid on lea before ploughing for oats, and on stubble for a crop 
of barley. Even at the distance of four or five miles from the 
sea, and as far as it can be driven, the farmers reckon a few 
cartloads a valuable acquisition for mixing in the dunghills. 
Dung of good quality is bought by the farmers from the fishers 
in the small fishing villages along the coast. It is usu: uy bought 
at a stated price per cartload, which, together with the expense 
of driving, makes it a dear manure in the end. This, however, 

is counterbalanced by its very superior quality, when it is com- 
posed wholly of marine substances, and not much adulterated 
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with other mixtures. Any other kind of dung cannot be com- 
pared with it. As a sufficient quantity cannot be got to dung 
much land, it is commonly mixed in the dunghills, where it 
greatly improves the quality of the compost. Since the herring 
fishery became so extensive at Frazerburgh and along the coast, 
several farmers have bought the guts and refuse of the her ring, 
and mixed them in the dunghills with success. The burning 
of clay has been tried ; but I have not heard of any person that 
has succeeded in it, perhaps from ignorance of the art of burn- 
ing. Some person who is acquainted with it, will perhaps fa- 

vour their Northern brethren with an account of their method. 
The country being almost everywhere abundantly supplied with 
various kinds of mossy earths, ‘affords plenty of material to the 
farmer either for making up compost, or for burning to ashes. 
Many places in and about these mosses have been long overrun 
with stagnant water and slimy substances, and are often not of 
difficult access. ‘To these objects the farmers do not seem suffi- 
ciently attentive. The good management of dung is an indis- 
pensable requisite in farming, and appears capable of great im- 
provement in Buchan. 

I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the present state of the 
country, and make some observations relative to the means by 
which the state of agriculture might be meliorated. 

During the time of the war, every farm that was to Ict doubled, 
and, in some instances, tripled its rent, until they arrived at that 
height as to require a continuation of the highest prices ever 
given for grain and cattle to enable the farmer to pay them. 
At the return of peace, the sudden transition from one extreme 
to the other was quickly felt. ‘The prices of cattle fell very ra- 
pidly; and this, together with two bad crops that happened 
at that time, reduced the country to a state of great distress. 
Many a farmer was compelled to give up their farms ; ; and many 
who ‘remained in them accumulated a burthen on their heads 
which will employ them for some time to shake off. During 
that time, grain sold very high; but, owing to the very exten- 
sive failure “of the crops, this only enriched | a few, and impove- 
rished a multitude. During the years 1816 and 1817, but espe- 
cially the former, when many a farmer who paid 60/., 70/., and 
80/. of rent was buying meal and seed, the heart of the proprie- 
tor seemed to be stecled against the misfortunes of the farmer. 

‘ Pay up, or give up,’ was the language in which the landlord 
held forth to the tenant; and one would have been apt to ima- 
gine that their hearts, before being enclosed in their bodies, 
had lain thousands of years amid the ice of Greenland. Some 
would also say, * Can you not bear one or two years of adver- 
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sity, in return for so many of prosperity?’ But they might 
have considered, that this could have been with greater justice 
applied to themselves, as, when they drew the full rents, they op- 
pressed a number; but if the rents were reduced, one individual 
only sustained the injury. It was said, indeed, that one of the 
most extensive proprietors granted some reduction to those who 
had taken their leases since the year 1810, and who were thought 
to hold the dearest farms. A few others showed a small degree 
of forbearance; but, in general, very little indulgence was ex- 
tended. But even during this time of universal stagnation, any 
farm that was to let, still brought as high a rent as ever. A few, 
however, of the largest along the coast, which were deserted by 
the tenants, let at a considerable reduction. The mania of farm- 
ing was nowise abated; expectation of more favourable times 
still kept alive the hopes of the farmer. Since that time, the 
crops have been good, and grain, in consequence, was at man 
times almost unsaleable at very reduced prices. The prices of 
cattle have again advanced ; and, though still below their former 
value, they have greatly relieved the tarmer. 

The difficulties of the agriculturist are neither few nor small. 
High rents and heavy taxations, and the lowness of the prices of 
farm-produce, are universally complained of. A reduction of 
rent has been held up as a remedy; and, in some instances, it 
appears to have been obtained; but it is very probable that 
many plans will be tried, and many devices framed, ere this takes 
place to a great extent. At the conclusion of the war, a Corn- 
bill was passed with a view-to keep up the price of grain, which 
experience has proved to be altogether useless. ‘The late heavy 
duty imposed upon malt, excited much sensation in the country. 
A proprietor in Buchan, who lately enjoyed a seat in Parliament, 
is said to have carried a sample of his bear to London, and as- 
serted that it was equal in quality to any produced in England. 
The Buchan farmers were certainly much obliged to the noble 
member for thus upholding the quality of their barley. Various 
opinions seem to te afloat concerning the cause and cure of the 
present depression in the prices of grain. Some insist on a free 
corn trade; others say, that a heavy duty on importation would 
set all to rights; and others think the insufliciency of the pre- 
sent Corn-laws the cause of all the distress. ‘The writer of the 
Cumberland Quarterly Report, in No. LX XXIII. of the I’ar- 
mer’s Magazine, seems confident that the low price of gold is 
the sole cause, and that a rise in its price would cure all. Which 
of all these remedies would have the desired effect, it is almost 
impossible to say ; but one thing is certain, that it is much easier 
to decry what is proposed, than to suggest an expedient better 
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suited to the object in view. The labouring and manufacturing 
classes were much dissatisfied with the price of meal; but time 
has shown, that if not the first, they were not the last who suf- 
fered by the fall. A reduction of rent, say some writers, would 
relieve the farmer completely, and enable him to give work to 
labourers who have since the peace been poorly employed. 
Were this the case, it is certainly needless for men to harass 
themselves about remedies, and torture theirinvention in devising 
plans to keep up the incomes of the proprietors. This crop 
(1820) being now safely secured, is said to be very good and 
every where. productive; and the country not being altogether 
cleaned of old grain, prices have every chance of being very low. 
During the summer, cattle sold well, but have again tumbled 
pr odigiously ; ; and every kind of foresie produce having thus the 
appearance of being very low in value, makes it hard to say what 
may be the fate of the farmer. 

Together with high rents and other burdens under which the 
farmer labours, the shortness of the leases are complained of as 
combating against the interest of agriculture. The justice of 
these complaints cannot be denied. ‘To raise the rent requires 
the utmost exertion in the farmer; and consequently he has 
neither ability nor encouragement to improve. Although an 
improvement be undertaken at the beginning of the lease, it 
hardly has time to repay the money expended ; and thus the 
farmer either improves the {arm to the profit of the proprietor 
at next letting, or, if he takes it again, he advances the rent on 
his own bead. Draining and enclosing are much wanted ; but 
it is not likely that any improvements will take place, unless the 
state of things alter. In some of the leases lately granted, the 
tenant is bound to enclose; but it might perhaps be the better 
plan for the proprictor to do it, and the tenant either to pay a 
higher rent, or a certain sum annually for the interest of the 
money. The genius of the proprietors does not seem inclined 
to pay much attention to these subjects; the punctual ingather- 
ing of the rents seems to be their only object. This Northern 
region, like many others, is not a little hurt by the gentry living 
in other countries, and there spending their incomes, which 
might improve their estates, and give work to many a poor in- 
dividual. All prohibitory and restrictive clauses should be care- 
fully avoided in the leases. Wherever an enforcement of such 
clauses is attempted, an immediate breach betwixt the landlord 
and the tenant is the consequence, and commonly ends in shame- 
ful and ruinous lawsuits. Some restrictions may be necessary; 
but great care should be taken that they may not counteract 
the efforts of the farmer. ‘The inventory of the farm-houses,’ 
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and very often of the dikes built on the farm must be paid by / 
the incoming tenant, and is, in the eye of many, a great ob-« 
stacle to the letting of the farm. Were the proprietors to build 
the houses and dikes, as is the custom in some places, houses of 
a better kind might be expected; and the appearance of the 
country would be thereby greatly improved. Within these last 
thirty years, the state of the country and of agriculture advanced 
very fast, and improvements went on briskly; it has now receiv- 
ed a complete check, and when or where it may again revive, is 
very uncertain. In several places, farming is conducted in a 
very judicious and improved manner, though many and great 
defects are still visible. Much might be said on this subject, and 
many expedients might be suggested, which perhaps can only be 
brought about by degrees, and in course of time. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Drilling Corn. 


Letter from Mr Cueckerts of Belgrave-Hall, near Leicester, 
to the Right Honourable Sin Joun Sincriarr, Bart. 


Sir, February, 1821. 

In answer to your letter, I am happy to inform you of 
my success in drilling. If I were to deviate from this system, I 
could not withstand the bad times that the farmers. now experi- 
ence. I drill every kind of grain; and have drilled Swedish 
turnips, for the last five years, on ridges, in the manner you 
pointed out; but, owing to the late dry summers, I have been 
under the necessity of working the ridges down to a flat surface 
with my horse-hoe, which keeps the moisture from evaporating 
more than the high ridges. The greatest weight I ever grew 
with the drill on ridges was twenty-five tons per acre; and at 
the same time, in the same field, broadcast, fifteen tons to the 
acre. About the time I last wrote to you, my neighbours wi ve 
beginning to follow my system of drilling. At the present 
time, every farmer near me drills his corn (rows from five to 
seven inches), even those that were prejudiced against the sys- 
tem before they tried it. 

The man whom I set up with a drill, continues to go from 
village to village with the drill, to many different farmers, to 
drill their corn by thé acre. The third year he said he would 
sell it, for every village at which he drilled, the wheelwrights 
and blacksmiths were taking patterns from the drill, for the 
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purpose of making others; and that he should meet with no 
employ the year ensuing. I desired him not to sell it, for that 
showed him the system was gaining ground, and he would meet 
with plenty of fresh customers, which was the case; and this 
last year was his best. He drills wheat, barley, and oats, from 
five to seven inches asunder, at two shillings per acre; beans, 
peas, &c. at twelve inches, at one shilling per acre; the farmers 
finding a horse and a boy to lead. 

I have at this time an enclosed piece of strong clay land, of 
four acres, in a high state of cultivation, that has been alter- 
nately wheat and vetches for ten years. It joins my farm-yard ; 
and I believe I could not put it to a better purpose. The vetches 
are always carted into the farm-yard in a green state, for the 
farm-horses and others; at the same time keeping the yard lit- 
tered with stubble, or what I can spare for that purpose. The 
wheat and vetches are always drilled, and well hed in March 
and April. The wheat I ees harrow, and hoe in thirty bu- 
shels of soot per acre. In the year 1820 it was wheat; and the 
four acres produced four loads of wheat in the sheaf to the acre, 
each sheaf one yard round at the band; each load 10 threaves 
of 24 sheaves to the threave; and each threave produced one 
bushel ;—which is five quarters to the acre. The four acres are 
at this time drilled with vetches, and in spring will undergo the 
former process; and as each land is cleared of the vetches in 
summer, it will be ploughed up to prepare for wheat. 

I have at this time a great quantity of soot in a good dry 
shed, for which I gave 5s. per quarter. It gains strength by 
keeping in a great bulk ; moreover, it sells for 8s. a quarter in 
the spring. ‘This is a sufficient inducement to lay in a stock in 
the autumn and winter. 

I grow the small Heligoland beans in preference to the large 
sort. They are tougher in the stem, and will allow the horse 
and hand-hoe to be worked better amongst them. They also 
produce more quarters per acre, are harvested sooner, and allow 
the land to be sooner ploughed up for wheat; which is a great 
advantage for the ensuing crop. I was successful last year in 
growing Talavera wheat, drilled the latter end of February, 
after Swedish turnips drawn off to the grass land,—a great and 
good crop, full six quarters to the acre. In December 1818, I 
drilled ‘Talavera wheat after Swedish turnips. I had upon this 
an amazing crop of straw, seven feet high, and little good corn. 
I now sow the Talavera wheat on my weakest and dryest soils. 

1 employ ten regular Jabourers on my farm. I allow them, 
according to their families, a proportion of land (that I intend 
drilling wheat on-at Michaelmas), upon which they grow pota- 
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toes enough for their winter consumption. The potatoes are 
planted in drills, in the same manner as turnips on ridges. It 
is a pleasant scene of industry to behold the men, their wives 
and children, on the day of planting: Every one gets his pota- 
toes cut for that day; the double shieldboard plough opens the 
ridges ; the carts bring the manure; all flock to assist in depo- 
siting it; all join to help each other to drop the potatoes on the 
manure ; the men follow with a large hand-hoe to cover it and 
the potatoes ; they thus proceed to another lot of ground, till 
all is finished. ‘This is a great assistance to them; for in this 
village, garden land is scarce. When the potatoes grow high 
enough to be seen, a narrow walking horse, or pony, works 
the horse-hoe between the rows, to clean and pulverize the soil ; 
and the hand-hoe follows, to clean in the rows between each 
plant. After atime, the clogs are put on the shares of the 
horse-hoe, to mould them up with the fresh soil. I know of no 
way so cleanly and good to grow this useful and valuable root ; 
and under this system the land is kept clean from weeds, and 
well pulverized, and will produce a good crop of wheat equal 
to a dead fallow. 

I never knew a farmer leave off drilling who placed his rows 
near enough together, and allowed plenty of seed to the acre. 

There is no machine deserves encouragement more than the 
drill, for many reasons. It encourages industry; it grows a 
greater quantity of corn to the acre, a better quality ; it employs 
the poor in the spring, and the extra produce of the crop pays 
them ; no weeds are allowed to seed and fall to the ground, nor 
to grow so as to impoverish the land. I am certainly of opi- 
nion that one crop of weeds exhausts the land more than, or 
equal to, three crops of white straw. 

The price I pay for hand-hoeing is 4s. per acre for wheat, 
3s. 6d. tor barley and oats, and 6s. for beans; the wider in 
the rows, the more it is worth for hoeing. The hoes cost 2d. 
an inch. 

To encourage the drill against broadcast, I have offered the 
farmers to divide a fie. * clay land into two equal parts, and 
that I would drill in the crop and hoe it at my own expense ; 
and that I would have nothing but the extra produce for my 
trouble and expense. My offer has never been accepted. I 
have therefore never had the pleasure of a trial, except on my 
own farm, which is good wheat land; and, on the average, 
produces one quarter to the acre more than broadcast. 

Lam, &c. 
Tuos, CHECKETTS, 
L? 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Sir John Sinclair. 
Sir, 


I HEREWITH send you a second letter from Mr Check- 
etts, of Belgrave Hall, in which he asserts * That clay land an- 
* swers best to drill ; and that his drill,’ (a drawing of which 
may be seen at Mr Morton’s, Leith Walk), ‘ though it costs 
* only six pounds, and should be cheaper, will do more work, 
* and in a superior style, than a more expensive drill, that sows 
* eight rows, drawn by two horses.’ 

I am most anxious to recommend this, and Mr Checketts 
former letter, to the particular attention of the spirited farmers 
of East Lothian, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and the other 
improved districts of Scotland, from the full conviction, that 
drilling is essential to perfect husbandry in almost all cases; 
though there may be some exceptions in wet soils and moist 
climates. Mr Checketts has promised to attend the next Holk- 
ham Festival, which takes place in the first week of July. I 
hope that some of the most active and intelligent farmers in 
Scotland will meet me there also, as the discussion that will 
take place upon that occasion will, in many respects, be of high 
importance. 

Mr Coke has authorized me to say, that any farmers from 
Scotland who will attend the Festival, may rely on every attet- 
tion which it is in his power to pay them. I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
133 GeorGE STREET, Joun Sinciarr. 
Edinburgh, 12th April, 1821. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr Tuomas Cueckerts of Belgrave- 
Hall, near Leicester, to the Right Honourable Sin Joun S1s- 
, CLAIR, Bart., dated April 3d, 1821. 


‘ I have to thank you for your kind presents, and compli- 
mentary letter.—Also for your polite mvitation to meet you at 
Holkham in the first ions of July. Be assured, Sir, that it 
is highly gratifying to me; that I accept of the invitation with 
thanks ; and that I shall do myself the pleasure of meeting you 
there. 

‘ I am happy to give all the information in my power, that 
I have acquired by practice and observation upon my farm. 


‘ 
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I see no reason as yet to alter my first opinion that I gave you, 
in a letter dated in 1813. If the rows of corn exceed seven inch- 
es in width, they are longer time in being filled up in the spring, 
and more liable to be laid in the summer, &Xc. 

* I have drilled rows of wheat twelve inches asunder, against 
six inches, in the same field, but always found the narrow intere 
vals to be more productive than wide rows. 

‘ My father, in a memorandum of the year 1780, says he gave 
twenty guineas for a drill, that could not set the rows at less 
than twelve inches asunder. He tried it against broadcast, and 
his remarks are, that he laid down the drill, because the broad- 
cast filled the hand faster at the time of reaping, and produced 
more bushels to the acre. 

‘ I have worked a lever drill, with eight rows, drawn by two 
horses, against two of my three rows, in the same.field, to as- 
certain the merits of their work. The two three-gow drills did 
the most work, easiest for the horses, truest in Its rows, and 
more regular in regard to depth. 

* A drill cannot be of general use in any country, unless it 
is made to encounter rough materials, such as large clods, steep 
ridges, rough and uneven surface, &c. It is not in general the 
case with clay land, (which answers the best to drill), even in 
good husbandry, that the land is fine enough for more than 
three rows, to work with ease, truth and despatch. The best 
three-row drill costs, at this time, six pounds; it should be sold 
at five pounds ten shillings, leaving a good profit for the maker. 
It is, therefore, not such.a very expensive implement for a small 
farmer to raise or to purchase. 

* As for the rust or mildew, Iam certainly of opinion that 
thick sowing is less liable than thin; and that drilled corn is 
less liable than broadcast. But the best preventive for this dis- 
ease in corn that Iam acquainted with, is to keep the hedges 
cut low, and the trees pruned the height a man can reach from 
the ground—(this will give afree circulation to the air)—and to 
drain the land well, so that no water is allowed to run on the 
surface. 

* The ploughed land on my farm is generally laid out in 
lands of ten yards wide. On preparation for furrow-draining, 
I ridge the lands deep, to save expense of labour. A man then 
makes a deep groove with a narrow soughing-spade, just wide 
enough to place in the soughing-tile. ‘This, betwixt each land, 
conducts the surface-water to the cross drain, which is laid with 
large tiles to conduct the water into the ditch. The small tiles, 
fourteen inches long, at this time cost twenty-eight shillings a 
thousand. The large sort cost forty-three shillings. Making 
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the groove, and putting them in, cost sixpence for every twenty- 
four yards, commonly called one acre or three perch in length. 

f ame drained in this manner, is generally free from mildew 
and rust, if it be not too full of vegetable matter for the crop. 
Mildew and rust; I am of opinion, is life; and I believe a crea- 
tion takes place from a crop being too rank with vegetable mat- 
ter. A moist or a damp atinosphere, prevents the watery part 
of the sap of the plant from evaporating. The water overflowing 
trom the surface, causes a vapour to be raised, but it is again im- 
mediately condensed ; and thus the corn, or plant, has two un- 
healthy sources of moisture, which are circumstances particu- 
larly favourable for the generation of animal or vegetable life; 
and I believe it to be the principal source of rust or mildew. 

‘ I have furrow-drained nearly the whole of my farm; and 
this is the only way I can account for not growing mildew; for 
I seldom or ever grow much: And as to smut, I will not grow 
any. 

* I have enclosed some remarks, and minute examinations of 
the rust or red gum, which made great ravages on the wheat 
crops in 1819. 

¢* The Talavera wheat, of all others, is the most liable to mil- 
dew ; and if sown in this county on land that has much vege- 
table matter in it, and at the same time limed, so as to bring 
the power into quick action, I think it would be mildewed : and 
my previous observation will confirm this fact. 

¢ Mr Brake, land-agent to G. A. Legh Keck, Esq. M. P. has 
tried the sulphate of copper on a piece of wheat, drilled for Mr 
Keck, which is now growing; and I shall minutely watch to dis- 
cover its merits. I am always open to conviction, and happy to 
gain information ; but cannot perceive any advantage in this pro- 
cess, to prevent smut, over the one that I have used for several 
years. It cannot be superior, and possibly may not be =— to 
my mode of destroying this insect, if it be one. My plan has 
the advantage of being cheaper, easier, and simpler in its prepa- 
ration. The land which I occupy is prone to produce this dis- 
ease in the corn. Indeed, I believe it would produce half smut 
if it were not for some strong dressing. I have tried washing, 
and brines almost of all sorts; but to no purpose, until I used 
arsenic; and, as a proof of the power of this dressing, I have of- 
fered the reapers a prize if they found one smutty head growing 
in a field of twenty acres. So free am I at this time from smut, 
that they have not obtained the prize. 

‘ I purchase at the druggists a quantity of arsenic, powdered 
fine, and divided into separate parcels of one quarter of a pound 
each, for which I give one shilling per pound. I boil nine gal- 
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lons of water in a cast-iron pot, into which I put three quarters 
of a pound of arsenic, having a vessel made of block-tin, perfo- 
rated with small holes, and to fit the cast-iron pot, about six 
inches deep. When the water and arsenic have boiled an hour, 
I put into the inner vessel of tin nine pounds of quicklime, 
which works through the small holes; but the large pieces are 
prevented from mixing with the arsenical solution, which would 
otherwise mix with the wheat and stop the drill. This liquor I 
mix well with nine bushels of wheat on the floor, in a room, and 
let it steep for twelve hours. I lay a piece of wood, wrapped 
round with sacking, to keep the solution separate from the 
wheat, until a little of the fire is gone from it. I have found, by 
examining the rows after a time, on being drilled, if put on boil- 
ing hot, it destroys a great many corns; but, if separated for a 
few minutes, the solution does not lose its power, but acts other- 
wise to advantage, by nourishing the chit of the wheat, and 
quickening vegetation. 

‘ This dressing costs threepence per acre for arsenic, three 
strike of wheat to the acre.’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Corn Rents, in Reply to F. 


Of those few fools who with ill stars are curst, 
Oh! scribbling fools of all are sure the worst. 
Sir, 

In your Magazine, published 13th November last, I per- 
ceive a critique, having the signature of F attached to it, on the 
few remarks of mine on Grain Rents, which you did me the ho- 
nour to insert in the prior number. From even a single perusal 
of Mr Is epistle, his arguments and reasoning seemed so con- 
vincing, that, feeling perfectly aware how superfluous any attempt 
at reply must prove, I had almost determined to leave him m 
full possession of a triumph over my theory (so far as remaining 
unanswered might argue one), and bow, in humble conviction, 
before so judicious and pleasant a re/utcr—so agreeable a cen- 
surer—a literary censurer, without the most indirect essaying 
to prove sarcastic in the small way. A moment’s reflection, 
however, pointing out the possibility that a total silence might, 
by superficial and indiscriminating readers, be construed into 
the silence of contempt, 1 resolved rather to incur the imputation 
of being prodigal of time and words on my own part, than that 
80 praiseworthy a gentleman—a gentleman who had yolunteer- 
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ed, in so kind and condescending a manner, the exposing my 
manifestly manifold errors in theory and composition—should 
undergo the most distant liability of being exposed to a suspicion 
80 erroneous, so unjust ! 

Influenced, then, by such motives, in replying to his strictures 
on my performance, my considerate friend Mr F, therefore, 
must not deduce, from the following comments on his, the infe- 
rence that I wish to detract from the impression calculated, ac- 
cording to my conception, to be made on every reader by his 
weighty reasoning, or that I incline to waver from my own ori- 
ginally conceived opinion with regard to it. No! that always 

was, is, and must remain, the same; but only as, by attempting 
somewhat in the way of reply, I was warding off the possibility 
of being suspected of undervaluing his admirable criticisms, [ 
thought it would appear most consistent to ‘ make believe’ I 
still remained unconvinced, even by his home arguments, and 
acute reasoning, of the inelegancy of my language, the silliness 
of my theory, and the probability of my being not exactly con- 
pos mentis,—t. e. my reasoning faculties being yet undeveloped ; 
which latter proposition, if 1 permitted Mr I to suppose I in 
reality still remained a bigot to my own foolish, and as foolishly 
supported ideas on Grain Rents, after being enlightened by his 
rare remarks, I presume he would then consider as incontro- 
vertible ; proof positive being to be had in my presumptuous, 
my dogmatical folly. Permit me, therefore, to reiterate, before 

ahvening to his epistle, that I entreat he will retain in his me- 
mory, while smiling disdainful at my remarks on it, that in 
making them for the reasons specified, 1 act contrary to my 
better judgment, since I consider any attempt at refutation a 
superfluity—a mere waste of words, were it not for the species 
of readers alluded to before as looking only to one side of a 
question. 

The first of my unfortunate paragraphs with which Mr F 
finds fault, is that containing the observation, that ‘ a few land- 
* ed proprietors, from, I believe, a well founded conviction of 
* the mutual benefits resulting to themselves and tenants from 
* a Grain Rent, as it is usually termed, have granted leases on 
* that principle; and it may be considered a greatly to be co- 

veted desideratum the more general adoption ot the system.’ 
To this, he says, that * the opinion here delivered accords 
well with the language in which it is expressed ;’ and ‘ does 
he not observe (adds Mr F*), that the argument he makes use 
of turns wholly against himself? The rent of a farm is at 
present most generally paid in money. And this mode of 
rent-paying must now be overturned. And why? because 


o 
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‘ (says your correspondent) there is no system, however good, 
* that is not liable to objections. ’ 

Penetrating Mr F! I venture to assert he has penned these 
remarks, either after a superficial perusal, or comprehension of 
my sentences; or, candid man! after reflecting that if he had 
no other ground to go on, yet he could easily attempt to wrest 
my words so as to sophistically answer his purpose. 

Although I say that there are great objections to a money 
rent; although I grant that there may also be objections to a 
rent payable in grain, still Mr F ought not to have forgot, or 
allowed himself to forget, that I add, that the respective objec- 
tions will have no comparison; that being balanced against 
each other in the scales of reason and experience, the objections 
to a rent payable with part of the produce, will prove mere 
feather weight comparatively. The worthy gentleman, by hav- 
ing taken into his mature consideration the fact, that objections 
advanced to any two systems proposed for the attainment of a 
given end, may prove of very different importance, might pro- 
bably thereby have avoided the trouble of composing the above. 
Although, by mangling my periods, he might think to render 
my meaning obscure, or my manner of conveying it incongru- 
ous, and thereby further his own purpose, yet something like 
honourable candour should have objected to, at least, so ex- 
treme a deviation from my statement of the case. 

You are next told by him, that ‘ your correspondent proceeds 
* to show that a money ought to give place to a grain rent, as 

the value of a farm is- subject to continual variation.’ That 
from this variation it arises, that in those years in which the 
produce bears the highest value, the payment iu money is 
most favourable for the tenant, though not for the landlord.’ 
But * this reasoning’ (says Mr F) ‘is altogether specious. 
You have only to substitute a cheap year for a dear one; the 
picture is then reversed; and the proprietor, who was before 
a loser, will be now a gainer. Nor will the fluctuations from 
year to year prove of material consequence; for every one 
will be able to assent to the truth of the assertion—that good 
and bad years are pretty nearly balanced during the currency 
of a nineteen years’ lease.’ 
Admirable critic!—what is this but almost an echo of my 
words? Does he not perceive that he is literally adopting my 
very sentiments, and, cuckoo-like, cherishing them as his own 
offspring—only with this difference, that he asserts as positive 
what I qualified with an if? lave I not expressly said that, 7f 
such is actually the case—if any thing like a ccrtainty exists, 
that a cheap year will always be succeeded by a dear one, and, 


¥ 
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vice versa, then the leading argument inimical to a money rent 
must be invalidated? But, to say nothing of the disagreeable 
circumstance attending an uncertainty of income, &c. how ex- 
tremely improbable seems the taking place of such an exact ba- 
lance of years? It is very easy, in theory, to say, * you have 
‘ only to substitute this for that;’ but I am afraid the saying so 
only, would prove of little practical avail; and there are no 
proofs, argumentative or otherwise, attempted to be given in 
support of the likelihood of a cheap year’s being generally fol- 
lowed by a dear one. The round assertion, that ‘ the good and 
* bad years during the currency of a nineteen years’ lease pret- 
* ty nearly balance each other,’ is also a mere assertion. And 
even although circumstances, in some instances, may have oc- 
curred, during the latter nineteen years or so, to partly warrant 
the observation, and which I presume is the experience Mr F 
may found his remark on; still, such must be far from being 
held as a criterion. When may we see another such cycle of 
years, distinguished by changes and events of a similar magni- 
tude? Any how, whenever there is uncertainty, there must be 
speculation ; and speculative principles I should conceive to be 
the decided enemy of the true and lasting prosperity of the a- 
gricultural interest, in an extended point of view. 

The proposition with regard to the connexion between Grain 
and Cattle, I candidly confess to have been a circumstance | 
never took into calculation; conceiving the grower of corn and 
the grazier to be distinct classes. ‘The proportion of an arable 
farm that is, in the course of a rotation of crops, under turnips, 
(which, I suppose, must be the almost only crop that can make 
tor his view of the case), is, I should be apt to think, so crop- 
ped, more from local reasons, than in consequence of any direct 
profit, in general expected to be derived from the few beasts fed 
thereof. Ihave not the presumption to say, that Mr F is in- 
correct in his statement of the case; only it appears to me in a 
different light; being inclined to think, that most farmers de- 
pend very partially on the produce of the cattle they may breed 
or feed, on arable farms, for paying their rents; and merely 
consider the fluctuating profits afforded therefrom as an occa- 
sional auxiliary. Of course, such as combine with their arable 
concerns, the breeding or feeding of cattle on a large and dis- 
tinct scale, are an exclusion. But, even granting what Mr I 
has taken for granted, with regard to the produce consisting of 
two parts—Grain and Cattle;—yet his observation, that * al- 
* though the causes which operate in fixing the prices of these 
* commodities, are not, perhaps, different in their natures ; still, 
‘ by acting at different times, they produce effects diametrically 
* opposite ’—certainly appears merely theoreticalf} specious. 
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He now proceeds to quote a passage wherein I have advane- 
ed, that ‘ the fluctuations in the landlord’s rent and tenant’s 
‘ profits do not proceed from any alteration in the intrinsic va- 
‘ Jue of the produce, but from a depreciation or advance in the 
‘ value attached to the currency, by which the value of that 
* produce is measured’ with regard to other commodities. Here 
he remarks, ‘ how absurd! how ridiculous! to suppose the 
* price of a boll of grain varies from week to week, and from 
‘ year to year, merely from an alteration in the value of the 
‘ currency !’ 

I refer to any one gifted with intellect sufficient to, abstract- 
edly, reason for a moment, if this is, in signification any more 
than in words, the substance of my observation. But in this 
instance, it would certainly be ‘ childish’ to set about refutation. 
I shall merely say, it is self-evident alteration takes place in the 
value attached to one or other of the articles; that it is a matter 
of vital impossibility any alteration can take place in the intrinsic 
value of the grain. 

That the value attached to the currency is of an arbitrary 
nature, and always subject to fluctuation; and, therefore, if a 
relative alteration, abstractedly considered, does take place, 
such alteration must be demonstrated to arise in the currency. 
But my proposition was not an abstracted one: It was currency, 
as connected with other commodities : It was, that the altera- 
tion in the landlord’s rent and tenant’s profits may, with justice, 
be attributed to an alteration in the value attached to the cur- 
rency, as the representative of other commodities :—in otlier 
words, to an alteration in the exchangeable value of whatever 
species of commodity that currency is understood to represent, 
with regard to the produce from which such rent and profits are 
derived. ‘To exemplify.—Suppose a boll of grain to exchange, 
at one period, for two yards of broad cloth, and 2/. the propor- 
tion of currency then required to represent both articles. 

Suppose again that, at another period, it requires two bolls of 
grain to exchange for the two yards of cloth, and 2/. still the 
representing medium,— Has not now the exchangeable value of 
the cloth experienced a rise, with reference to that of grain, 
and, of course, the representing medium, or currency, at the 
same time ? for, does not now half the former quantity of cloth, 
or currency as its representative, exchange for the whole of the 
former quantity of grain? And what is this, but precisely what 
my original words are a construction of ? Only I refrained from 
entering into details, which I should have conceived had been 
self-evident to almost any capacity. 

Currency being the representative of every thing exchange- 
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able, alias saleable; of course, when it is said that currency is 
depressed, or advanced in value, with regard to produce or o- 
therwise, it is tacitly understood to be with regard to any com- 
modities for which that produce may be exchanged. Absurd 
and ridiculous as this appears to Mr F, and casy and childish 
as he would seem to wish to be thought to consider the refuting 
such doctrines; yet | can admire the portion of good sense he 
shows, in not making the attempt. As observed before, there 
is a material difference between saying and doing; and he ap- 
pears to be aware of the truth of the axiom. 

His concluding paragraph we (to usurp, for a moment, the 
editorial royalism of expression) will allow to speak for itself 
with its readers, since it is merely an assertion of self-opinion, 
founded on supposititious premises. Hoping you wiil again ho- 
nour me by the insertion of these replicatory remarks, I remain, 
Mr Conductor, your obedient servant and constant reader, 

J.C. R. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Cast-tron Hammers of a particular Weight 
and Shape, for breaking Scones on Roads, 


Arter having tried many experiments in regard to road- 
hammers, I am inclined to give the preference to the form ot 
an oblate spheroid, as represented in the annexed wood-cut, 
which is found to be most certain of breaking the stone aimed 
at in some part or another. ‘These hammers, when made of 
wrought-iron and steel, were more expensive, and difficult to 
repair, than those in common use; and this imduced me to tr 
them in cast-iron, which were at first made too light; but the 
dimensions stated below deserve my recommendation for gene- 
ral use, and they will last longer than wrought-iron hammers 
of the like description. 

The workmen on the Turnpike-road between Oswestry and 
Llanymynech having used some of them very satisfactorily for 
two or three weeks, 1 wished to carry the experiment still far- 
ther, believing that they could not be broken even by unfair 
usage; but in this I was disappointed ; and am obliged to limit 
the application of them to breaking stones of about the same 
* weight as the hammers, or 34 lib. if the hardest pebbles are to 
be broken, and the greatest power used. 

The following outline of these hammers must be minutely 
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attended to, as far as my report of their strength is to be reli- 


Their value being 13d. per lib. they are worth only 6d. each, 
and as their advantages may be proved or disproved at so small 
a cost, it is not needful for me to enlarge upon the subject. A, 
is the open part for receiving the shaft or handle of 14 inch di- 
ameter, and about 2} feet long: the hammers are 14 inch thick 
where the wooden handle is to be inserted, and 4} inches in the 
greatest diameter. 


I have adopted also what I consider an improvement in the 
common scrapers for roads, by turning an inch at each end of 
the plate-iron, as thus: 


Take a piece of plate-iron 16 inches long (reduced to 14 ine 
ches by bending the ends), about 5% inches wide, and } inch 
thick, weighing about 3 lib. The mud is much more effectual- 
ly scraped off the road when the ends of the scraper are bent, 
than if they were left straight: this alteration is so slight and so 
obvious, that it may be in common use, although I never hap- 
pened to have met with it before. 

Sth Dec. 1820. T. N. P. 
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These road-hammers are cast at the Eagle Foundry, Bir- 
mingham, and Jones’s Foundry, Wrexham. They are found 
to be a good deal affected by exposure to frost: immersing them 
occasionally in water during severe frost, for a minute or two, 
may raise their temperature ‘sufficiently for taking off the brittle- 
ness occasioned by frost. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan for the Employment of the Poor. 


King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, London, Feb. 1821. 

To ascertain the means whereby to afford encouragement to 
our National Industry, and reduce the enormous burden of 
Poor’s-rates and crime, having occupied the labour of the Pro- 
visional Committee, the following is now submitted to the Le- 
gislature and to the Country. 

Our industrious grey having been considered under its 
two natural divisions, viz. 1st, Agricultural Labourers; and, 
2dly, Manufacturers, including Artisans and all others; and 
the present circumstances of our trade and commerce, and the 
great and valuable improvements in the application of mechanic 
power in our manufactures, being duly weighed, it has been ap- 
parent, that the cultivation of the soil offers itself as an eminent 
resource. 

In examining the Statute-book, we perceive that the sagacity 
of our ancestors s, very shortly after the Reformation, had made 
provision for these important objects. 

In addition to the provision made by 43 Elizabeth, whereby 
employment was ascertained to the unoccupied, it was also enact- 
ed, in the same reign, that every newly erected cottage in the 
country should be furnished with four acres of mm Also, 
in the reign of King Charles 1., a special commission was ap- 
pointed to enforce the same. 

We rejoice that the waste lands, in present times, will yield 
the ample means of restoration to our impoverished and degrad- 
ed community, involving the revival of that stay of our country, 
our Home ‘Trade, and establishing the frame of British So- 
ciety upon the most firm and stable basis. 


PLAN. 


Whereas it is essential to our prosperity that the population 
should have adequate employment; and a large proportion of 
the labouring community are either unemployed, or, if employ- 
ed, are unable to subsist by their labour, the following is pro- 
posed for legislative enactment. 
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I. That Commissioners be appointed, to be denominated 
General Commissioners, and who shall be composed of some of 
the most distinguished characters. 

II. That the said Commissioners shall receive the assistance 
of the Board of Agriculture; also of other intelligent and pa- 
triotic individuals. 

III. That Commissioners, to be entitled Local Commission- 
ers, composed of Magistracy, and other intelligent, suitable, 
and patriotic characters, shall be elected by an union of parish- 
es, or by the hundred, and appointed by the General Commis- 
sioners. 

IV. That, for the purposes of employment and for letting, 
the Commissioners shall obtain the necessary land, and which 
will generally consist of waste land, making compensations, Xc. 
Xxc., causing necessary abodes and buildings to be erected, pro- 
viding superintendents over the labourers, &c. &c. 

V. That cottages shall be constructed of the cheapest mate- 
rials; and the rents to be charged shall not exceed the interest, 
at five per cent. per annum, of the monies expended thereon. 
The Commissioners are also to assist with loans (bearing inter- 
est, and payable by instalments) such labourers as shall be de- 
sirous to erect suitable cottages for themselves; advances so 
made being generally to workmen, or for materials, &c. 

VI. That portions of land, to be granted to labourers, shall 
not be less than a quarter of an acre, nor exceed an acre 
and half, in proportion to their family, and for which a lease 
shall be granted for a term of forty-two years, the tenant being 
freed from the expense of the lease on the following terms; viz. 

A peppercorn rent for the first fourteen years or longer, de- 
terminable by the quality and condition of the land; after 
which, a rent to commence, equal to one-third part of the pre- 
sent annual value, and which to continue for fourteen years, 
when the rent to be increased to one moiety of the present an- 
nual value, and which to be continued during the remainder of 
the term ; also, .that the land shall be exempt, during the term, 
from parliamentary and parochial burdens and tithes. 

VII. That such lands shall not be relet for any term exceed- 
ing three years. The Commissioners may, however, in the e- 
vent of death, &c., at the desire of the occupier, reoceupy the 
same, paying at a valuation for all improvements which shall 
have been made thereon. 

VIII. That, on lands enclosed under this act, the Commis- 
sioners shall cause to be made suitable plantations of timber and 
other trees. 

IX. That parcels of land, calculated for Villas, Farms, &c.. 
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containing from five to one hundred acres, shail be lotted and 
let, or sold by public auction. 

X. That the lands enclosed shall be cultivated within 
years, or forfeited. 

XI. That the Commissioners shall have much regard to the 
cultivation of flax; the dressing which will be a useful employ- 
ment during the otherwise vacant hours of the labourers in 
the winter season, and in bad weather. 

XII. Funps.—The general principles of this act are to be 
such as are usual in cases where roads, canals, &c. are execut- 
ed, and according, ina measure, with a certain act for ime 
provements to be made in the parish of St Mary-le-bone ; also, 
of an act entitled, Exchequer Bill Loan Act: Nor must we lose 
sight of the example afforded in 1798, and now in a measure re- 
newed by his Majesty, in the cession of certain rights, and to 
which a grant of money has been added, on Dartmoor, and 
which, on an object so important, would doubtless be follow- 
ed by nobility and other manorial lords, &c. &c. generally ; for 
which purpose, books to be opened for receiving donations and 
subscriptions in money or land. 

The outlines of this measure, proposed to be laid before the 
House of Commons as the basis of a Bill, muy be perused, by 
applying at the King’s Head, Poultry. 


Postscript.—It is suggested, that the formation of County 
Associations would very much facilitate the concentration of ef- 
fort on this important subject, through which medium the ne- 
cessary applications to the Legislature would be speedily ef- 
fected. 

For the Provisional Committee, 
Bens. Witts, Hon. Sec. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Dr Franklin on the Corn Trade. 


' {The following Letter, written by the celebrated Dr Frank- 
lin, on the subject of the Price of Corn, was originally print- 
ed in the London Chronicle in 1766, and was afterwards 
reprinted in the Repository ‘ De Re Rus/ica,’ published in 
1769, Vol. I. p. 354. It was drawn up with the Doctor’s 
usual ability, and contains many observations equally appli- 
cable to these times as to the period when it was written. ] 


TO MESSIEURS THE PUBLIC. 
I am one of that class of people that feeds you all, and, at 
present, is abused by you all;—in short, I am a farmer. 
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By your newspapers we are told, that God had sent a very 
short harvest to some other countries of Europe. I thought this 
might be in favour of Old England ; and that now we should get 
a good price for our grain, which would bring millions among 
us, and make us flow in money; that to be sure is scarce 
enough. 

But the wisdom of Government forbad the exportation. 

Well, says I, then we must be content witl: the market price 
at home. 

No, says my lords the Mob, you sha’n’t have that. Bring 
your corn to market if you dare ;—we’ll sell it for you for less 
money, or take it for nothing. 

Being thus attacked by both ends of the Constitution, the head 
and the tail of Government, what 2m | to do? 

Must I keep my corn in the barn to feed and increase the 
breed of rats? Be it so. ‘They cannot be less thankful than 
those I have been used to feed. 

Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the profits of 
honest labour? And why !—One of the late scribblers against 
us gives a bill of fare of the provisions at my daughter’s wedding, 
and proclaims to all the world that we had the insolence to eat 
beef and pudding! Has he not read that precept in the good. 
Book, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn? Or does he think us less worthy of good living than 
our oxen ? 

O, but the manufacturers! the manufacturers! they are to 
be favoured ; and they must have bread at a cheap rate ! 

Heark ye, Mr Oat.—The farmers live splendidly, you say. 
And pray, would you have them hoard the money they get? 
—Their fine clothes and furniture, do they make them them- 
selves, or for one another, and so keep the money among them ? 
Or do they employ these your darling manufacturers, and so 
scatter it again all over the nation ? 

My wool would produce me a better price, if it were suffered 
to go to foreign markets. But that, Messieurs the Public, your 
laws will not permit. It must be kept all at home, that our dear 
manufacturers may have it the cheaper. And then, having 
yourselves thus lessened our encouragement for raising sheep, 
you curse us for the scarcity of mutton ! 

I have heard my grandfather say, that the farmers submitted 
to the prohibition on the exportation of wool, being made to 
expect and believe, that when the manufacturer bought his wool 
cheaper, they should have their cloth cheaper. But the deuce 
abit. It has been growing dearer and dearer from that day to 

VOL. XXII. NO. 86. 
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this. How so? Why, truly, the cloth is exported; and that 
keens up the price. 

Now, if it be a good principle that the exportation of a com- 
modity is to be restrained, that so our own people at home may 
have it the cheaper, stick to that principle, and go thorough- 
stitch with it. Prohibit the exportation of your cloth, your 
leather and shoes, your iron-ware, and your.manufactures of all 
sorts, to make them all cheaper at home. And cheap enough 
they will be, I will warrant you,—till people leave off making 
them. 

Some folks seem to think they ought never to be easy till 
England becomes another Lubberland, where it is fancied the 
streets are paved with penny rolls, the houses tiled with pan- 
cakes, and chickens, ready roasted, cry, ‘ Come, eat me!’ 

I say, when you are sure you have got a good principle, stick 
to it, and carry it through. I hear it is said, that though it was 
necessary and right for the M y to advise a prohibition of the 
exportation of corn, yet it was contrary to law; and also, that 
though it was contrary to law for the mob to obstruct waggons, 

yet it was necessary and right. Just the same thing to a tittle. 
Now they tell me, an act of indemnity ought to pass in favour of 
the M——y, to secure them from the consequences of having 
acted illegally. If so, pass another in favour of the mob. Others 
say, some of the mob ought to be hanged, by way of example. 
If so—but I say no more than I have said before—when you are 
sure that you have got a good principle, go through with it. 

You say, poor labourers cannot afford to buy bread at a high 
price, unless they had higher wages:— Possibly. But how shall 
we farmers be able to afford our labourers higher wages, if you 
will not allow us to get, when we might have it, a higher price 
for our corn ? 

By all I can learn, we should at least have had a guinea a 
quarter more if the exportation had been allowed. And this 
money England would have got from foreigners. 

But, it seems, we farmers must take so much less, that the 
poor may have it so much cheaper. 

This operates then as a tax for the maintenance of the poor. 
A very good thing, you will say. But I ask, Why a partial tax? 
Why laid on us farmers only? If it be a good thing, pray, 
Messrs the Public, take your share of it, by indemnifying us a 
little out of your public treasury.. In doing a good thing, there 
is both honour and pleasure ;—you are welcome to your share 
of both. 

For my own part, I am not so well satisfied of the goodness 
of this thing. 1 am for doing good to the poor; but I differ in 
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opinion about the means. I think the best way of doing good 
to the poor is, not making them easy zn poverty, but leading or 
driving them ou of it. In my youth I travelled much; and I 
observed, in different countries, that the more public provisions 
were made for the poor, the less they provided for themselves, 
and, of course, became poorer: And, on the contrary, the less 
was done for them, the more they did for themselves, and be- 
came richer. There is no country in the world where so many 
provisions are established for them; so many hospitals to re- 
ceive them when they are sick or lame, founded and maintained 
by voluntary charities; so many almshouses for the aged of 
both sexes; together with a solemn general law made by the 
rich to subject their estates to a heavy tax for the support of the 

oor. Under all these obligations, are our poor modest, hum- 
bie, and thankful; and do they use their best endeavours to 
maintain themselves, and lighten our shoulders of this bur- 
den? On the contrary, I affirm, that there is no country in 
the world in which the poor are more idle, dissolute, drunken, 
and insolent. The day you passed that act, you took away 
from before their eyes the greatest of all inducements to indus- 
try, frugality, and sobriety, by giving them a dependence on 
somewhat else than a careful accumulation during youth and 
health, for support in age or sickness.—In short, you offered a 
premium for the encouragement of idleness; and you should 
not now wonder that it has had its effect in the increase of po- 
verty. Repeal that law, and you will soon see a change in 
their manners. S¢ Monday and St Tuesday will soon cease to 
be holidays. Six days shalt thou labour, though one of the old 
commandments long treated as out of date, will again be looked 
upon es a respectable precept; industry will increase, and, with 
it, plenty among the lower people; their circumstances will 
mend ; and more will be done for their happiness, by inuring 
them to provide for themselves, than could be done by dividing 
all your estates among them. 

Excuse me, Messrs the Public, if, upon this znteresting sub- 
ject, | put you to the trouble of reading a little of my nonsense. 
I am sure I have lately read a great deal of yours ;—and there- 
fore from you (at least from those of you who are writers) I de- 
serve a little indulgence. Iam, yours, &c. 


ARATOR. 


M2 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture. 


A new edition, being the third, of this work, has just appear- 
ed, which, at such a time as this, when agriculturists of all de- 
scriptions are so much depressed, is a proof of the high estima- 
tion in which it is held by the public. The present edition will 
be found still more valuable than either of the former. It is 
improved, both by what has been withdrawn, which indeed is 
not much, and by what }.as been added; while the whole work 
has been carefully revised and corrected, both ia its doctrines 
and its reasonings. Sir John, we nerccive, is now almost, if 
not altogether, an entire convert to the sentiments of Mr Coke 
and some others, in regard to the drilling of corn‘of all kinds, 
and, with a few exceptions, upon all soils. On this point, per- 
haps, his opinions may not be assented to by many intelligent 
farmers in Scotland, who, though they would not object to the 
general principle, still do not think, that, in our climate, and 
especially upon strong clays, drilling can bé adopted so advan- 
tageously »s upon the light soils, and with the earlier seasons of 
Norfolk ; or that it can ever be generally substituted for broad- 
casting in this part of the Island. It is certainly true, however, 
on the other hand, that it might be carried much farther than 
‘it has ever been with us, with a fair prospect of ample remu- 
neration for the additional expense required, particularly ca 
lands much infested with annual weeds, and on such as are to 
be sown with grass seeds. As the subject has been much dis- 
cussed of late, and is in itself of no small importance, we shall 
give the worthy Baronet’s sentiments on it, as they appear in 
this edition of his work ; and we can assure our readers that he 
has taken great pains to procure the best information. 


‘Drilling Culmiferous or Corn Crops ; with Observations on the 
Row Culture, for Crops of Grain. 


THE question, whether it is most expedient or profitable to 
raise culmiferous crops according to the broadcast or drilled 
system, has agitated the agricultural world for a number of 
years; and as it is a point respecting which there still exists a 
great diversity of opinion, it may be proper here to detail the 
arguments on both sides, that the reader may be enabled to 
form a decided opinion, which ought generally to be preferred ; 
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and in what particular cases either the row, or the broadcast 
system of culture, ought to be adopted. 

The arguments against drilling are, 1. That it is not likely 
to be profitable on a small scale, on account of the expense of 
the machinery for the different operations of sowing, hoeing, 
&e.; 2. That these operations must often occasion delays in- 
compatible with the hurry of an extensive autumnal or spring 
sowing—at least in wet seasons 2nd on wet soils, however little 
it may be felt in dry seasons and on dry soils; 3. That the drill 
machine does not answer where the soil is too full of small 
stones to allow the coulters to sink to a proper depth, and, of 
course, that the ceed is not sufficiently covered to produce an 
abundant crop; * 4. That it is not so well calcylated for steep 
lands; + and, &. That the grain is more liable to be shaken by 
winds, and the harvest to be later on drilled fields, than on 
those which ave sown broadcast; and consequently, that it is 
not so well calculated for 2 windy and a northern climate. 

Some other obiections were formerly urged against drilling, 
which the recent improvements in the system have effectually 
removed.—T'or instance, it was anciently the practice éo earth 
up the plants ; the consequence of which was, that, in rich soils, 
the vigour of the soil was exhausted on the stems or foliage in- + 
stead of the fruit; and though the straw was strong and abund- 
ant, the grain was often defective in quality, or greatly dimi- 
nished in quantity; whereas, now, it is a maxim in the school 
of Holkham, ‘ That white straw crops will be injured, if earthed 
* up upon any soil.’ § . } 

It is likewise urged, that it might not be practicable, in many 
districts, to find a suflicient number of labourers to hoe the 
drills, were all the crops on a farm to be subjected to that pro- 
cess. But, in the present state of the country, with an over- 
flowing and unemployed population, a new source of occupa- 
tion to the peasantry would be most desirable, provided their 
employers were remunerated for the expenses they incurred; | 


* The use of ‘ The Lever Drill’ removes this objection. 

{ This objection is obviated by an addition to the machinery. The 
seed-box is fastened on a pivot, or by a screw; and the position of 
the box is adjusted to the ascent or descent, without any difficulty. 

§ Communication from Mr Blaikie at Holkham. Yet, in very 
poor soils, it may be expedient to try the effect of earthing up, with 
wider intervals, so that the hoeing will not injure the surface roots. 
In rich soils, it would be decidedly injurious. It was only on that 
point that the author entertained any doubt as to the utility of drilling, 
which the new practice, of avoiding earthing up, has removed. 

} Remark by Edward Burroughs, Esq. 
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and, where there is a scarcity of male labourers, women and 
boys have, in many of the agricultural districts, as in Glouces- 
tershire, been taught the art, and have been found most expert 
at hoeing. 

It has further been urged against the use of the drill ma- 
chine, that where seed has been steeped, and encrusted with 
lime, as a preventive of the smut, the lime destroys the brushes, 
and impedes the regular delivery of the seed.—But this ob- 
jection is easily removed, by using cups instead of brushes, or 
by steeping the seed in a solution of the sulphate of copper, in 
a manner to be afterwards described, (see sect. 22.) The 
seed, in that case, might be sown in a few hours after the solu- 
tion has been applied, without lime, and with a certainty of pre- 
venting smut. 

The introduction of the drill system is, by numbers of the 
most distinguished agriculturists, considered to be the most im- 
portant of all modern improvements, and to be well entitled to 
universal adoption. It is principally recommended on the fol- 
lowing grounds. 1. That the broadcast system is a less perfect, 
and a less economical mode of cultivation than that of drilling; 
for the seed can neither be deposited in the soil with the same 
exactness, in regard to depth, regularity, or proportion, * nor 
be so placed that the crop can afterwards be improved in its pro- 
gress to maturity. + 2. That in light soils, drilling has the im- 
portant advantage of giving the grain a good hold of the ground, 
and of giving all the seed the same depth of soil, { by which the 
frost is prevented from throwing out the plants in spring, or 
the wind from loosening the roots, after the stem gets high, or 
when the ear is filling. %. That by the improved practices in 
drilling, the use of manures is both encouraged and econo- 
mized, so as to diminish the quantity necessary, and to increase 
its powers, by bringing it into immediate contact with the 
plant; § and that a heavy crop of drilled corn, where the weeds 


* It is a great advantage to place the seed at a proper depth, so 
as to secure a sufficient degree of moisture to promote germination, 
and to make this deposition uniform, that the grain may spring and 
tipen more equally. 

+ Dickson’s Husbandry, vol. i. p. 456. 

{ This is an advantage peculiar to drilling; for, when crops are 
ploughed in, some of the seed will go to the bottom of the furrow, 
some will be left half way, and some will even be left at the top. In 
fact, the depth of seed, when ploughed in, unless well executed, ig 

‘often more irregular than when harrowed in.—.Remark by Mr Wilkie 
of Wimpole. 

§ Ona field sown in drills 12 inches apart, which received one 
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are thoroughly destroyed, will be found much less injurious to 
the fertility of the soil, though raised with less manure, than 
the same crop grown broadcast, with a greater quantity of ma- 
nure, but incumbered with weeds. 4. That it gives an oppor- 
tunity for cleansing the ground, even whe the crop is growing, 
—of completely extirpating annual weeds,—of checking the 

rowth of root-weeds,—and of preventing weeds in general 
Som being injurious to the crop. 5. That if the land is not 
hoed, but hand-weeded, less damage will be done to the crop, 
by the weeder’s feet passing between the rows of plants, than by 
treading upon them, as must inevitably be the case when work- 
ing promiscuously over the ground. 6. That the progress of 
the grain, after the scarifier has worked upon the soil, is attend- 
ed with the most beneficial effects. * 7. That drilling is pecu- 
liarly calculated for inferior soils, and brings their produce 
more nearly on a footing with that of fertile land, than could 
otherwise be obtained. + $. That the pulverization of the soil 
between the rows of autumn or winter-sown wheat, is of the 
greatest benefit to the clover seeds sown in spring; and that the 
admission of air between the rows is of use to the corn crop, t 
as well as to the grass-seeds sown with it. 9. That drilled crops 
of white corn, from the greater strength of their straw, are less 
apt to lodge, or to be beaten down in wet seasons; § and are 





hoeing in spring, a more productive crop, and by far more valuable 
grain was raised, than on a broadcast crop, which had received three 
times the quantity of dung. The marure for the drilled crop of 
wheat, was applied in drills made by the plough, the seed sown, and 
then harrowed down.— Remark by Edward Burroughs, Esq. 

* Communication from J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 

+ Mr Blaikie at Holkham states, that it is no uncommon circum- 
stance to have from inferior land in Norfolk, rented only at from 15 
to 30s. per acre, as much produce as from land that, in other dis- 
tricts, pays from 5/. to 6/. per acre. From land of an inferior qua- 
lity, paying only 20s. for rent, and 5s. for tithe, 41 bushels of wheat 
per acre have been obtained, under the drill system. 

{ It is absurd to suppose that the access of air, so essential to 
the growth and health ef plants, should not be of service to the roots 
of plants, if means ceuld be contrived (as is the case under the drill 
system) by which its access can be obtained. 

Where soils are very poor, the plan adopted in the cultivation of 
turnips ought to be extended to grain, that of placing the manure in 
the centre of a drill, and sowing the grain above it. 

§ This has been doubted ; but the drillists are, in this point, sup- 
ported by respectable authority. The Rev. Adam Dickson, in his 
Treatise on Agriculture, vol. ii. p.61 and 62, remarks, * That weeds 
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much less subject to other casualties, in particular to the dis- 
eases to which wheat is unfortunately liable. 10. That the ex- 
pense of cutting down a drilled crop in harvest, is uniformly 
less than that of one which is sown broadcast, since three reapers 
will do as much work in the former case, as four in the latter. * 
11. That drilled crops are more equal in growth, and, in gene- 
ral, better in quality than the broadcast. And, 12. That drill- 
ing may be of use in regard to the grub and other vermin. The 
hoeing in spring may assist in destroying them; or, at least, 
by the treading of the hoers, and the stirring of the soil by the 
hoes, a check may be given to their depredations. The tread- 
ing also may be of use in preventing the mildew. + - 

In regard to any saving of seed, which by some is considered 
an advantage, Mr Coke of Holkham is decidedly of opinion, 
that such an idea is founded on erroneous principles, and that 
any economy of that sort ought not to be attempted. + 

Innumerable instances might be brought forward, of heavy 
crops having been produced under the ‘drill system, by those 
who haye bestowed much care in trying the experiment; and 


keep the air from the roots of corn, and thereby expose it to be 
lodged.’ He observes, in another place, ‘ That when corn is sown 
in rows, with intervals, the admission of air strengthens the stalks, 
which prevents the corn from lodging.’ vol. i. p. 526. Besides, it 
is well known that, when corn is lodged, it suffers less, if it has been 
drilled, than the broadcast, there being, between the rows, an ad- 
mission of air which tends to dry the stems, and to render it sooner 
fit fur being harvested. 

* Husbandry of Scotland, vol. i. p. 347. 

+ Drilling was also considered to be greatly superior to broadcast, 
when the seed was sown in windy weather; but machines have been 
invented, by which grain may be scattered over the surface with re- 
gularity and safety, whatever the state of the weather may be. 

¢ Many practical agriculturists, however, warmly oppose the uni- 
versal application of this doctrine, more especially in regard to rich 
and mellow soils.—It is justified, however, by the following remark 
by the Rev. Adam Dickson, a clergyman in East-Lothian, who pub- 
lished, in 1788, an Account of the Husbandry of the Ancients, in 
which (vol. i. p. 526) there is the following paragraph :—‘ Plants of 
‘ corn, to a certain number, placed near to each other, instead of be- 
‘ ing weakened, are thereby strengthened. It is an advantage, there- 
* fore, to sow corn, either in broad rows, or where the rows are narrow, 
« very thick, provided there are sufficient intervals to admit the air, and 
‘to give the plants room to extend their roots.’—One would think # 
that this intelligent author had foreseen the system of the Holkham 
school as to thick sowing, 


‘ 
‘ 
$ 
. 
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it has often answered, even on a great scale, when properly exe- 
cuted: + But its success must depend upon the intelligence, at- 
tention, perseverance, and capital of the farmer. 

As it has been carried to the highest perfection, and culti- 
vated to the greatest extent, on the farm and on the estates of 
that distinguished agriculturist Mr Coke of Holkham, it may 
be proper to give a short account of his practice. He uses the 
Rev. Mr Cooke’s drill, which sows six rows at a time, and an 
acre in an hour, drawn by a single horse. [His wheat he sows 
at nine inches asunder, his barley at six inches three quarters. 
The quantity of seed he sows per acre, is three bushels of bar- 
ley, and six of oats. {—In regard to wheat, the average quan- 
tity he prefers is four bushels per acre.—By depositing such a 
quantity of seed, there is no occasion to earth up the plants, for 
the sake of promoting tillering. § On rich soils, it is the prac- 


+ The following is an account of a most important experiment 
tried by John Brodie, Esq. of Scoughall, in East-Lothian :— Ann. 
1844, he drilled, in all, about 150 Scotch, or 188 English acres, with 
wheat.—The soil principally consisted of light loam, much subject 
to annual weeds.—On comparing the produce on that soil, the broad- 
cast produced only 35 Winchester bushels per acre, the drilled 42 ; 
—but as the broadcast weighed 66 lib. per firlot, the drilled only 65, 
the difference in favour of the drill is as 41 to 34.—By hoeing the 
drilled crop, great vigour was given to the young crops of wheat. 
All the weeds of the mustard tribe were as carefully taken out of 
the broadcast crop as out of the drilled ; but the smaller weeds could 
not be equally well extirpated in the broadcast.—The grass-seeds 
sown with the drilled crops answered better than with the broadcast, 
owing to the ground being effectually cleansed of weeds by the hoe- 
ing; whereas, under the broadcast system, grass-seeds, even after 
they have come up, are frequently injured by small weeds, which 
could not be got at when the ground was covered with a broadcast 
crop.—Mr Brodie, who is perhaps the greatest arable farmer in Eu- 
rope, paying of rent about 7000/. per annum, states, in a recent com- 
munication to the Author, that he continues to drill every year, and 
that he is convinced his crops are benefited by the praciice. 

¢ Communication from Mr Blaikie, at Holkham. 

§ Dr Rigby’s Report, p. 18. This is the greatest improvement 
that has taken place in the drilling system; for it was the earthing 
up, in rich soils, which rendered the crops too luxuriant, and conse- 
quently unproductive. The great quantity of seed sown at Holk- 
ham, has the effect of preventing tillering ; the ears thus become 
ripe at nearly the same period of time; and thus a sample, equally 


ripe, is produced, in which respect drilled corn is sometimes defi- 
cient, 
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tice to draw the drills from north to south, because the rays of 
the sun, when in his greatest altitude, striking directly between 
the rows of corn, have a powerful effect in strengthening the 
straw, and, by absorbing the damp from the earth, become a 
powerful auxiliary i in preventing mildew.—On poor soils, on 
the other hand, the lines should be drawn from east to west, if 
the nature of the ground will admit of that plan being followed. 
Cooke's fixed drill- harrow is used once in spring, the hand-hoe 
is used twice; the land is cleared of weeds ; bet the soil is not 
earthed up, or accumulated against the corn.— The hoeings. cost 
about twentypence each per acre.— The largeness of the crops, 
particularly of barley * and oats, raised even on poor land, 

under this system, is hardly to be credited ; + and they are some- 
times also of a superior quality. { 

A great improvement has recently been made in drilling, by 
the introduction of ‘The Inverted Hoes,’ invented by "Mr 
Blaikie. § They consist of a pair of blades for each interval, 
going one before the other, and each having ‘he heel turned to 
the row. This disposition of the blades prevents, 1. Cutting the 
plants, or their roots; 2. Moulding up; and, 3. Clogging. 
They may be used, though the rows of corn are only nine inches 
distant from each other ; and it is found, that the occasional 
trampling of the horse on the young plants i is not attended with 
injurious conseque 

It was formerly believed, that drilling was only applicable to 
light soils; but, in Suffolk, strong or heavy land is now cultivat- 








* The crop of barley is sometimes so strong, that, if a hat is thrown 
into a field, it rests on the surface. This is called hat-barley.— 
Young’s Norfolk, p. 251. 

+ It is observed that, on light soils, short ears of wheat are. the 
most productive, and that the sample is most uniform and weighty. 
In barley, long ears are preferred. 

t Young’s Norfolk, p- 246. 

¢ ‘ The Inverted Hoe’ is so called, from the shares being turned 
inwards, and placed something in the form of a cock’s spur. This 
hoé, it is said, far surpasses any other now in use, being worked with 
perfect safety between rows of plants, while in their infancy, even as 
soon as they appear above ground; and it effectually cuts up all 
weeds between the rows. It is well calculated for a potatoe crop, 
sown in ridges, being less likely to injure the fibres of the plant. 
The inverted hoes are of two descriptions ; one is adapted for clearing 
between the rows of plants, either at wide or narrow intervals, sown 
upon the flat; the other at wide or narrow intervals, upon the ridge. 

| This would be a sufficient answer to the objection on the score 
ef a scarcity of labourers, to carry on the drill system. 
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ed for spring crops, in drills, in a most perfect manner. The 
ridges are all carefully ploughed in autumn, or early in winter, 
to the exact breadth which suits either one movement of the drill 
machine, or two. In. the spring, the land is only scarified or 
harrowed, as it has been rendered thoroughly friable by the 
winter’s frost; and the corn is drilled without a horse’s foot 
treading anywhere, except in the furrows between the ridges. * 
Unless this practice is adopted, it would be difficult, in very 
wet seasons, to carry on the operations of the drill system, on 
heavy soils, with the regularity and exactness that is neces- 
sary. + 

In other parts of England, as in Kent and Hertfordshire, 
the drilling of strong lands is practised for winter as well as 
spring crops; and Mr Childe, in Shropshire, drills all his 
crops on the most adhesive clay, and in a hilly country, with 
the greatest success. 

Besides drilling, &c., as above described, there are other 

odes by which grain can be cultivated in rows. Sometimes, 
\ means of a drill-roller, a number of ruts are made at the 
distance of from eight to ten inches apart, over the whole of 
which the seed is sown broadcast, and swept into the hollows by 
a bush-harrow. In this way wheat has been raised on light 
lands, where otherwise it would have been impracticable. } 

There is another mode of cultivating wheat in rows, called 
‘ ribbing,’ § which merits particular attention. As soon as 
the ground is properly prepared, it is made up into small ribs, 
by a single-horse plough. The seed is then sown broadcast a- 
mong the ribs, or a person with a barrow-drill goes along every 
rib, and drops the seed along the bottom, which is covered by 


* Communication from the late Arthur Young, Esq. Husbandry 
of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 66. 

+ Dickson’s Husbandry, vol. i. p. 401. 

t A machine is invented by ‘ Plenty,’ an agricultural engineer, 
which operates by pressure, and makes two drills at once by one 
horse, which is likewise well calculated for light sorls. 

§ The mode of ribbing wheat first occurred to the Rev. Adam 
Dickson, in the course of his examining the Husbandry of the An- 
cients. He describes the first trial of it in the following terms. ‘ A 
* field having been prepared for the seed furrow, was ribbed across, 
each rib being formed by one bout, or veering of the plough, throw- 
ing two furrows upon or towards each other. In this situation the 
field was sown; and the corn appeared in distinct rows, at about 
fourteen inches distance the one from the other. The field was 
twice hand-hoed, and produced a very good crop.’ Dickson's 
Hasbandry of the Ancients, vol. i. p. 523, note. 


‘ 
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a light harrow, drawn straight up and down the ridge. In ei- 
ther case, the plant makes its appearance nearly at the same 
time above ground ; nor is there any difference, in this respect, 
between the two systems. The mode of ribbing is a simpler 
process than that of drilling; it may be executed in worse 
weather; the expense of a drill machine is saved;—and the 
crop may have all the advantages of hoeing, as if it had been 
drilled. || 

To those, however, who are accustomed to plough-in their 
seed, the drill-barrow, either attached to the plough or follow- 
ing it in the furrow, pushed on by a boy, * WoULD AT ONCE 
ESTABLISH THE RO'W-CULTURE WITHOUT DIFFICULTY, AND WITH 
LITTLE EXPENSE, OVER AN EXTENSIVE TRACT OF CULTIVATED 
LAND IN Enetanp. ‘The advantage of this simple improve- 
ment can hardly be sufficiently appreciated :—Annual weeds 
would be extirpated, and root-weeds checked; and, without 
dwelling on the immediate advantages of the system, the ob- 
servation is perfectly well founded. * Were it even admitted 
¢ that drilled crops are not at first superior to the broadcast (the 
* contrary of which has been found in numerous instaiuces); yet, 
‘ in a succession of years, the progressive effects of constant 
‘ hoeing will render the drilled ones greatly superior.’ § 

The cultivation of culmiferous crops iz rows, may therefore 
be justly accounted the best method, hitherto known, of raising 
crops of corti; and by promoting, at the same time, the destruc- 
tion of weeds, of preserving the fertility of the soil. 

It is an additional reason for recommending drilling, that it 
would lead to habits of accuracy and neatness in all the other 
branches of arable culture; whereas broadcast sowing encour- 
ages those slovenly practices, which still prevail but too gene- 
rally in farming concerns. There is every reason, indeed, to 
believe, that the system would become general, were it once 
admitted to be an established maxim, (which the information 
above detailed sufficiently justifies), that drilling corn, like drill- 
ing turnips, was superior to broadcast.’ Farmers would then 


|| Mr Morton of Leith-Walk, Edinburgh, has a machine in con- 
templation, by which several ribs will be made at once, and the pro- 
cess will be rendered nearly as expeditious as drilling. 

* In the Appendix, will be found an account of the advantages 
of the drill-barrow, accompanied by an engraving and description, 
by which any workman, accustomed to agricultural machines, will 
be able to make one. 

_ 4 Young's Essex, vol. i. p. 100. By destroying weeds, the nou- 
rishment they would have absorbed is preserved in the soil. 
4: 
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prepare for it, by furnishing themselves with the necessary im- 
plements, 2:2 by dressing and cleansing the soil with peculiar 
and minute attention. There might still be some exceptions, 
as on very strong clays, or in very unfavourable seasons; but 
these exceptions, as in the case of drilling turnips, would be- 
come every day less numerous. Our fields would then be cul- 
tivated with the same regularity anc neatness es our gardens, 
and would become equally productive. 

On the whole, such is the importance of the drill system, that 
its general adoption ought to be promoted as far as is practi- 
cable. Models or engravings of the simplest and best machines, 
and directions for their use, ought every where to be circulat- 
ed, and liberal encouragement given to those who will prove, 
by accurate experiments, in districts where it is at present ei- 
ther entirely unknown or but little practised, the utility of the 
system, and the profit to be derived from it. By the extension 
of drilling, inferior soils might soon be rendered nearly as pro- 
ductive as those naturally more fertile. In many cases, also, by 
the introduction of this system, naked fallows might be abolish- 
ed, wliere at present they are unnecessarily practised; and, by 
these means, a treasure of solid and permanent wealth, in use- 
ful and valuable produce, might be rapidly spread over the 
whole surface of the country. * 


* The following are the Resolutions on the subject of Drilling, 
which the Author moved, at a great agricultural meeting held at 
Holkham in July, 1819, where they met with the cordial approba- 
tion and concurrence of above 500 practical farmers there assem- 
bled. 

Resolved, 1. That the drill, or row system, is admirably calculated 
for the culture of leguminous and other crops, not strictly culmifer- 
ous ; exposing more surface to atmospheric influence ; carrying off, 
where the ridges are raised, any superabundant moisture in wet soils ; 
and admitting the soil to bg cleared of weeds in the simplest manner, 
and at the smallest expense ; while the several plants cultivated are 
benefited and improved, by the repeated stirrings given to the soil 
during the several processes. 

2. That the drilling of culmiferous, or corn crops, when conduct- 
ed with skill and attention, is a practice highly meritorious, as the 
seed may thus be deposited in the soil at the most desirable depth, 
and of an equal depth, by which the growth of the crop is consider- 
ably promoted ; and as the crop can afterwards be improved in its 
progress to maturity. 

3. That on all the lands where weeds are abundant, corn crops 
may be drilled with peculiar advantage, for the purpose of cleansing 
the land more effectually, and at a cheaper rate, than hand-hocing 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Present Stagnation, and particulurly the Case of the Cul- 
tivators, Manufacturers and Merchants, as affected by it. 


Letter III. 
Sir, 

I 4M sorry to have it to remark, that, since my last let- 
ter, the case of the cultivator, instead of improviag, has grown 
worse. The source of the distress is still the same—the result 
of an over-supply on a diminished demand. 

If I could receive any gratification from what is connected 
with the unhappiness of so many industrious and deserving fa- 
milies, I might derive some from the additional triumph afford- 
ed by this resul: to the productive system of statistics. You 
see some of its leading principles, which tend to produce loss 
and poverty, in full operation. And myriads in this Island, in 
Ireland, on the Continent of Europe, and throughout North 
America, vouch, by their strugglings against diminished in- 
come, and the approach of bankruptcy, for their reality. 

What have the partisans of Quesnay and the Land. theory 
to say in the case? Has not the produce of their only real 
source of wealth been: increased in an unusual degree? But 
has this made either the cultivators, or the nation in general, 
richer? Instead of augmenting wealth and comfort, the uni- 
form declaration of their only productive class, the most nu- 
merous of all the classes throughout Europe and America, af- 
firms that it has tended greatly to increase poverty and distress. 
Or what have the disciples of Adam Smith, and the maintain- 
ers of the Land and Labour theory, to say ? Has not corn, have 
not the other articles of the farmer, and have not the fabrica- 
tions of the manufacturer and others, the same solid transfer- 
ability of form as ever? And yet, far from being’ productive 
of wealth, their abundance is destructive of it to a certain de- 

ree. Or what will Mr Malthus say? Our population has 
Geen increasing for above a century, in all probability, more 
rapidly than it ever did before. Yet, though it has now reach- 
ed above half its complement, which few countries of great ex- 





and hand-weeding broadcast crops. That lands of moderate or infe- 
rior quality will thus yield a greater produce, and may be brought 
more nearly on a footing with fertile land, than under the broadcast 
system. Hence, that drilling corn crops, in such soils, cannot be 
too strongly recommended, as a most important national object. 
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tent, if indeed any, have ever yet attained, and though our best 
and most convenient lands have long been brought under culti- 
vation, with all the increased consumption of food which the 
luxurious taste of a high rate of population creates, our Island 
has been able to bring up the supply to the demand. How is 
this compatible with a perpetual natural tendency in population 
to increase much faster than food? How, also, is the result, 
with respect to wealth, compatible with the ideas of the Subsist- 
ence theory? The superabundance of food, instead pf creat- 
ing wealth, and promoting marriage, is found to tend to dimi- 
nish the one, and discourage the other. Or what will M. Say 
reply to all these facts? Have not the commodities of the 
farmer and manufacturer all the utility thev had before? And 
yet they have ceased to be profitable. Have not the various 
classes increased the produce of their respective articles to an 
unusual amount? And what is the result of this general in- 
crease of produce? Not an increase, but a decrease of value. 
The sum-total of the mutual purchases has been considerably 
lessened. The larger produce, multiplied by a smaller price, 
has diminished the incomes of all. 

But, Sir, the result is found to be exactly what it must be if 
the principles of the Productive System be actually operating in 
nature. An over-supply of subsistence, with respect to the de- 
mand, is found to have exactly the same effect as any other over- 
supply, whatever be the branch to which it belongs, or whatever 
be its natural character, and whether more or less necessary. 
The over-abundance, by lowering the price too much, renders 
the supply unproductive of wealth, and, of course, tends to im- 
poverish and distress the immediate suppliers, and, more or less, 
all other classes through them, except fixed annuitants. 

If, according to the arrangements of nature, the rise or fall in 
price were in exact proportion to the deficiency or superabund- 
ance of the supply, whether this were deficient or overabund- 
ant, the result would be the same to the supplier. What he 
lost or gained in the quantum, he would gain or lose in the 
price. His income or profit would thus be the same; and, in 
all relative states of the demand and the supply, he would, by 
the first principle of circulation, which sets and keeps all in mo- 
tion, be a reproducer to the same amount. But this is not the 
law of Nature. According to one of her leading principles, 
which I have numbered the 5th, the quantum of chargeability 
(which is the source and measure of all income and wealth) de- 
pends always, more or less, on the relative states of the demand 
and supply: And the uniform result from this is, that § a def- 
* ciency and superabundance gre alike apt to affect the price of an 
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© article, much more than the real amount below or above the ave= 
* rage supply would warrant,—the former in raising, the latter in 
© lowering it.’ 

‘The British farmer has, for these two years, distressingly felt 
the reality of this principle. That the crops of 1818, 1819, and 
1820, have been, on the whole, abundant and good, will be ad- 
mitted by all. But is the quantity of extra produce during these 
years beyond that of an average crop, sufficient to counterba- 
lance the fall in price below the average rate? This rate is that 
which is fair, according to the usual style of living of the sup- 
pliers, calculating the ¢ expense at the average rate of prices of 
the other classes. It has been taken by our legislators and cul- 
tivators, and, I believe, for the present fairly, “at 80s. a quarter 
for wheat, 40s. for barley, and 27s. for oats. ‘But what have been 
the average prices for the last two years? The average price of 
wheat was about 72s. or 73s. for 1819, which was ‘12s, lower 
than the average of 1818; and about 65s. or 66s. for 1820, or 
7s. still lower than the diminished av erage of 1819. The ave- 
rage prices of the other grain were in the usual relative propor- 
tions: And at length the price of wheat has sunk to 54s. 

Now, Sir, has there been ¢ any extra produce in the two latter 
years at all suflicient to compensate for such a fall in price? I 
believe, when you consider the balancings of soils and seasons; 
that, in the best years, there are many partial failures, and, in 
the worst, many districts which succeed; and that the larger 
and smaller produce of the feeder and corn-grower often tend 
to correct each other, you will not be disposed to differ far froin 
me as to what I have stated respecting the difference in the pro- 
duce of Britain, between her most and least productive years. + 
You will then, of course, admit, that a few shillings per quarter, 
above or below, would make the product of the quantum, multiplicd 
by the price in both, quite equal. ‘The universal distress among 
the cultivators, and, through them. chiefly, among the manufac- 
turers, during the two abundant years 1819 and 1820, prove 
this important truth, as well as the impoverishing influence of 
an over-supply, even in absolute necessaries, according to the 
‘Sth principle of circulation. 


* Happiness of States, B. 9, ch. 2, p. 607. 

+ ‘I question whether the difference, in Great Britain, between 
‘ those years which are really the most productive, and those which 
‘ are really the least, exclusive of the additional quantity produced 
‘ by an increase of population, or capital and skill, ever amounts to 


* two millions of quarters in wheat, or what is equivalent. *— Hap. of 
States, p. 498. 
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There are some persons, Sir, who are ready to give up the 
case of the cultivator altogether, and to bid him fairly despair. 
I am not one of those. His case is not hopeless. ‘Fhe Produc- 
tive System teaches me a much more pleasing doctrine. Na- 
ture’s principles, when allowed to act without the pragmatical 
intermeddlings dictated by mere prejudices or false theories, 
are calculated to produce comfort, and not distress, to all her 
classes. Let me then, Sir, take a view of the cultivator’s case, 
both in its present pros and contras, in order to ascertain what 
we can, and what we cannot remedy; and at least to comfort 
him, and not insult him, where we cannot at once relieve him. 

That his distress has arisen most materially from the vast 
over-importation of grain during the very productive year 1818, 
seems to me perfectly evident. Had the subsequent two crops 
been less abundant, or under the average, this depressive cause 
would have been maimed, and, with a certain deficiency, might 
have been completely destroyed. But, operating on the abund- 
ance of three very productive years, its depressive force has kept 
increasing, and is still in full operation, even though, as I have no- 
ticed in my second Letter, none of the grain then imported should 
be in existence. Its influence has been even greater than had 
the amount been divided among the three years, and the import- 
ation of a second third of it taken place during 1819, and of the 
remainder during 1820. For so immense an over-importation 
cooperated, with all its force at once, with the depressing over- 
supply of a very plentiful year at home. The abundance of the 
two succeeding years, instead of creating a quick demand to 
check its value-reducing progress, actually cooperated also with 
it: And it by no means follows, that the abundance of these 
years was dh as to have depressed prices much below the fair 
average, had there been no such excessive over-importation to 
overstock the market and overpower the demand. 

But, added to this depreasing influence on the side of the sup- 
ply, there has been, on the whole, a falling off on the side of the 
demand also. 

Some persons may think it improbable, that there should be 
a falling off in the demand for the farmer’s commodities, which 
consist chiefly of absolute necessaries, to such an extent as ma- 
terially to affect the price of them, unless in a decreasing state 


of population. This is, however, very likely to happen among 
the greatest consumers of the farmer’s productions, particularly 
corn, or the lower or working classes. Should a diminution of 
employment, and a fall of prices take place among them, they 
are constrained to live more frugally, and use more thrifty ar- 


ticles. ‘They must content themselves with using a smaller 
VOL. XXII. NO. 86. 
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quantity of meat than usual; and, by a certain degree of depres- 
sion in both, they will be driven from the use of meat altogether. 
If this degree still increase, they may be driven to subsist chiefly 
on potatoes. Now, an acre of land would not supply meat for 
one person, were he to live chiefly on it. But it would supply 
nearly double the amount of food in the form of bread; and its 
produce in the form of potatoes would feed five or six persons. * 
{f then a diminution of income, among the great mass of the 
manufacturers, mechanics and Jabourers, were to force them to 
live chiefly on potatoes, the diminution in the demand for acres 
or their produce for subsistence throughout the island, will be 
very considerable. . 

That an effect of this kind was actually produced in 1819 and 
1820, there can be no doubt. In a very interesting paper pub- 
lished in August 1820, by a Committee of the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and traders of Birmingham, appointed expressly to 
inquire into this matter, and which is well worth the attention 
of every statistician, the Committee state, that, from the answers 
which they had received, it appeared that ‘ the consumption of 
* beer and meat and other necessaries, has fallen off more than 
* one-third in the last two years; and that, even in the article 
* of bread, nearly a similar falling off in consumption has taken 
* place.’ 

In this distressing result, we have another impressive proof of 
the reality of the Productive System. The over-supply, arising 
from abundance at home, with a vast over-importation from 
abroad in 1818, had reduced the farmer’s prices greatly. But 
did the manufacturers gain by this, as our advocates for low 
prices maintain? Here we see quite the reverse. And how 
could it be otherwise? The reduction in the prices of the farm- 
ers diminished their incomes, and, of course, their power to re- 
produce, or to give employment. The manufacturers thus lost 
a demand for their goods from the agricultural classes, at least 
to the amount of the fall in the prices of the latter; and not 
only were their own incomes reduced by the loss of this large 
quantum of employment, but also by the fall in their own prices, 
which resulted from it. They could not, therefore, with their 
reduced incomes, purchase the usual quantum of the commodi- 
ties of the farmers, though offered at prices which impoverished 
them. The agricultural classes again felt the depressing effect 
of this diminution of custom from the manufacturing classes, and 
so round the distrest circle. 


* Happiness of States, B. 5. Ch. 7. 
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A large emigration also took place during the last two years: 
and as every person, on the average, consumes the produce of 
two acres, * and perhaps more, in the present imperfect state of 
cultivation, the diminution in the demand on the cultivator by 
emigration, when extensive, is very considerable. It is true, 
our population is on the increase, as is evident from the exten- 
sion of buildings in most districts; and the duty on bricks and 
tiles confirms the same fact. ‘There can be no question but that 
this increase was much greater even in 1819 and 1820, than the 
decrease by emigration. But the taking in of new lands, which 
was still going on in various parts, though not so generally or 
extensively as formerly, and the improving mode of cultivating, 
were probably fully equal to meet the augmented demand. And 
at any rate, the falling off in the demand, which I have just 
been noticing, was much more than sufficient to balance this 
increase. 

What then, Sir, has the farmer to look to for an alleviation 
of his distress, or to enable him to obtain that price which is ne- 
cessary to his comfort, as well as to the benefit of the other classes 
through his ? 

Some have considered the only remedy to lie in a diminution 
of taxes. This, however, if it would prove a remedy, is confess- 
edly impracticable. But I have no hesitation to say, that if a 
diminution of taxes were practicable to a considerable extent, it 
would not, in the present state of the demand and the supply, 
relieve him. Indeed, I have not the least doubt but that it 
would render his circumstances worse. This diminution of taxes 
could not be effected without either taking away the employ+ 
ment which they now pay, and thus turning over the hands so 
employed to his and the other already overstocked lines; or by 
reducing the income of the capitalists which arises from these 
taxes, and thus diminishing still further the demand for his ar- 
ticles and those of the manufacturer, &c. Besides, that por- 
tion of price which he now charges for them would soon be 
uncharged, by endeavouring to force a sale by selling still lower ; 
and therefore, the diminution would do him no good. 

Others, again, consider a reduction in the rents the most ef- 
fectual remedy. Far be it from me, Sir, to endeavour to check 
the generous impulse of landholders to relieve their tenants in 
this way. Special cases require special remedies. And certain 
Cases are so urgent as not to admit deliberation concerning the 
ultimate result of certain measures, which the occasion renders 
necessary. But to speak of the matter generally, and with a re- 


* Happiness of States, B. 5. Ch. 7. 
N2 
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ference to the individual, as well as the community, I consider 
such measures as at best mere palliatives, and calculated ulti- 
mately to place not only the landholder, but the farmer himself 
and his customers, in a worse condition than before. 

I have not room at present to examine in detail the strange 
theory of Messrs Malthus and Ricardo respecting rent, and the 
principles which regulate it. Nor does the discussion require 
this from me. Its folly has already been exposed in your Jour- 
nal; and, I presume, though the reasonings for it might amuse, 
they would scarcely convince any of your practical readers. In- 
deed, though it has attracted some notice among Economists, 
(and naturally enough, from the theoretical fancy which it dis- 
plays), it would be difficult to point out any principle sported in 
the economistical schools, less like the actually operating cause 
in real life, than that to which I allude. But this, I own, is to 
speak strongly. 

There is nothing peculiar in the rent, or (as it is correctly 
called in the Southern counties of England) the Aire of land. 
Rent is common to land, with a hundred other things, as ships, 
boats, carriages, horses, machines, &c. And the quantum of 
land-rent is regulated by the same principles as the quantum of 
any other species of rent or hire. It depends on the quantum 
of capital laid out on it to bring it to a cultivated state—or in 
purchasing it—its power of producing, and the labour and ma- 
nure requisite to keep up or increase its fertility—the price of 
things in its neighbourhood—the demand for it, compared with 
the supply at the period of its being let;—and so forth. I be- 
lieve your practical farmers in the North, like those in the 
South, would as soon expect the use of a boat, of a waggon, of 
a horse, of a thrashing machine without rent or hire, till another 
inferior one of the kind was brought into existence, as a farm 
without rent or hire, till inferior land was brought into a state 
of cultivation. And I may venture to assert, that the landlet- 
ters and farmers on either side of the Tweed, would almost as 
soon think of having recourse to the fluctuations of the 3 per 
cent. consols, or of the shares of a neighbouring canal, for a 
standard measure for calculating the variations in rent, as to the 
expenses of cultivating waste lands; which, they all know, may 
amount, according to the nature of the soil, the situation, and 
other circumstances, from two or three pounds an acre, up to 
twenty and even thirty pounds. 

In fact, Sir, all the hirers of land who read your Magazine, 
are well aware, that improving inferior, or fertilizing uncultivat- 
ed land, tends, in most cases, either to diminish the rent of the 
cultivated or fertile land, or to prevent it from rising so high as 
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it would otherwise do; and that, were population to increase, 
and new lands not to be cultivated in sufficient quantity, the rent 
of the old would rise to an exorbitant pitch. ‘They also know, 
that lands, by nature very inferior, will, when near a town, bring 
the owner a rent of five, six, and even ten pounds an acre, while 
lands naturally very fertile, and at the moment producing much 
more abundant crops, farther from the town, will not bring above 
30s. or 40s. the acre. 

Both land-letters and land-hirers know practically, that the 
rent or hire of the soil is regulated by no such visionary prin- 
ciple as this; but chiefly by the average price and quantum of 
its produce for the period: And there can be no doubt, but, 
should the present low prices continue, rent must, and will in- 
evitably fall, The principles of circulation will, by their own 
influence, effect this; though it will as certainly render both 
landholder and farmer, and all the rest of the community, ex- 
cept fixed annuitants, poorer. 

The average rent of England has been stated to be under 18s. 
the acre. But take the average as high as 30s. for land of the 
middle kind; and what fall could take place on this that would 
relieve the farmer? Suppose the land-owners were to abate 
eight shillings an acre, which would severely distress the great 
body of them; if we take wheat at three quarters, barley at four, 
and oats at five quarters to the acre, the abatement would only 
be equal to 2s. $d. a quarter on wheat, 2s. on barley, and 1s, 7d. 
on oats. But the present depression in the prices of these be- 
low the rates at which importation is allowed, and which, of 
course, are considered fair and remunerating, is per quarter 
about 26s. for wheat, 16s. for barley, and 16s.* for cats; or, per 
acre, 1/. 19s, for wheat, (calculating it to employ the land for two 
years); 3/. 4s. for barley, and 4/. for oats. This is much larger 
than the total rent. All practicable abatement of rent, there- 
fore, would do little or nothing to make up such a loss. 

Partial abatements would give some farmers an advantage in 
the market against others, whose landlords could not, or would 
not, make any abatement: And were the reduction even nearly 
universal, the farmers would not ultimately gain by it; for the 
charge on them being lessened, the competition to sell would 
soon uncharge the difference, and thus they would be no better 
off than before. Besides, the incomes of both land-owners and 
tenants being reduced, the other classes would suffer from a de- 
ficiency of employment. 

In short, Sir, all attempts to alleviate the distress of the farm- 
er, by reducing prices, will prove ineffective, and would ulti- 


* The difference on oats is not at present so much as this.—Cown. 
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mately tend to increase it. They are only returnings to the 
poverty of less populous times, and would prove as injurious to 
those whom he employs as to himself. Nothing but a rise in 
prices to the fair average rate of the last five or ten years, or 
near it, will effectually relieve him. 

It is now becoming at length a prevailing opinion, that the 
measures adopted by the Legislature two years ago, with respect 
to cash-payments at a fixed price of gold, have had an injurious 
effect on the prices of the farmer. I am decidedly of opinion, 
that they have had a strong assisting influence, along with over- 
production and over-importation, to depress his prices, as well 
as those of our manufacturers and others. In this I entirely 
coincide with that worthy veteran, your indefatigable statisti- 
cian, Sir John Sinclair, whose name will never be mentioned 
but with gratitude and respect by all who take an interest in 
the most important of all sciences, Statistics, and who will long 
keep the place which he has long held, among the first of prac- 
tical inquirers. But though I agree with him as to the result, 
I differ with him as to the means by which the result is pro- 
duced. 

He and Mr Attwood consider it to arise from a diminished 
amount of currency, and from the fixed rate of gold being too 
low. I reckon the diminished amount of exchanging counters 
to be the effect, and not the cause; and I believe the pernicious 
influence, for most pernicious it is, not to spring from fixing tue 
rate too low, but from fixing the rate of gold at all. Tor, by 
fixing it, the Legislature operated powerfully on the prudential 
fears of the Bank of England, the Banks of Scotland, the Bank 
of Ireland, and all the private issuing houses in the two Islands. 
And these, by withdrawing portions of capital in every district, 
and diminishing the facility of obtaining it among all ranks of 
circulators, gave an universal check at once to commercial en- 
terprises of every kind, whether connected with the home or 
foreign trade, the influence of which had nearly proved fatal 
about the close of 1819. It is still operating, and will continue 
to operate with a checking force, tending to discourage com- 
mercial enterprise, and to produce more or less stagnation, as 
long as a fixed price of gold is held over the head of the Bank. 

‘To go minutely into the subject of money, is not my inten- 
tion. Though it be intimately connected with the present dis- 
cussion, it would occupy too much room. * After reconsider- 
ing the subject, and repeatedly examining it in every point of 


* Those who wish to see my views of this most important subject, 
may consult the Third Book of the Happiness of States, where it is 
minutely analyzed in all its extent. 
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view, I remain fully satisfied of the correctness of the deduc- 
tions from facts in the Happiness of States, that money, as 
money, or mere exchanging counters, requisite to mark out the 
value of commodities, and to pass them between buyer and 
seller, not being charged for, has no effect on price: that it is 
only when these counters affect capital, that they tend to raise 
price or reduce it; and that, if the issue of paper money affect- 
ed capital no more than the issue of metal money, there would 
be no difference in their effect on price at all, 

The issue of paper money throughout all our districts, had 
given a facility to industrious and active men, of obtaining ca- 
pital, which coyld not have existed without it. Hence a spirit 
of commercial enterprise was promoted, by means of the issuing- 
houses, even in the remotest districts; and the result was, a 
great increase in the demand in numberless lines, which operat- 
ing along with the increase in our population, produced the 
brilliant results which you saw in Scotland before the Bank 
restriction took place in 1797, and which that restriction great- 
ly assisted in extending throughout the whole empire, and al] 
thé nations connected with it. 

If we attend to facts, we shall find that the price of gold has, 
of itself, no connexion whatever with prosperity or stagnation ; 


and that, in the home trade, it only affects the price of articles 
which are formed more or less.of it as a material. ‘To confine 
the example to the subject of the present discussion, corn, we 
shall find that the variations in its price have no reference what- 
ever to the variation in the price of gold. 


First quarter Price of Gold, per Price of Wheat, per 
of ounce, about quarter, about 
1814 - L.5 10s. 77S. 
1815 7 64s. 
1816 2 55s. 
1817 19 103s. 
1818 1 85s. 
1819 0 %Os. 
1820 $ 19 66s. 
182) 18 54s. 


And the same entire unconnectedness could be shown to exist 
between the variations in the price of gold and in the prices of 
other commodities, as in the case of this staple article. 

But if the price of gold be the grand regulator of the prices 
of every thing else, as the bullionists, and those who consider 
the prices of other articles, and the wages of employment to de- 
pend essentially qn it, suppose, why the present distress? Let 
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us grant for a moment, that prices have in general fallen within 
the last two years, because they now represent a greater quan- 
tum of gold than they did, how, Sir, could the distress arise 
from the lower price? It is perfectly evident, if this nominally 
lower price represents the same quantity of employment and in- 
come, or the means of living and reproduction, as the nominally 
higher, the change is merely in name or denomination ; not in 
the thing signified, pointed out, or really exchanged. The 
same amount of employment, the same means of procuring 
what we want, the same quantum of reproducing power, must 
still exist. How then, I repeat the question, can this lower 
price, on such a theory, be the cause of distress, when it repre- 
sents as much of every thing as the higher ? 

Were the nominally lower price to affect only certain classes, 
while others were not affected by it, as some bullionists ima- 
gine,—but this is sheer fancy, for what affects buyers and sellers 

_alike in the case of price, must leave things as before between 
‘them, *—-still, even on this system, no distress to the nation, on 
the whole, would arise. Some classes would be worse off, but 
others would be better. If those who felt the effects of the 
lower prices could reproduce less, for the same reason those 
who, from their circumstances, enjoyed the advantage of the 
higher, could reproduce more. ‘There would thus be the same 
amount of employment among them. The change could not 
produce stagnation. 

And yet farther :—Since 1817 and 1818, the prices of many 
sorts of employment, as well as commodities, have fallen from 
15 to 30 per cent., and even more; and yet the price of gold 
has barely fallen 5 or 6 per cent. How then could a fall of 
5 per cent. in the measure, produce a fall of from three to six 
times more in the price of the thing measured? Besides, many 
sorts of employment and commodities have not fallen, and some 
have even risen. Add to this, that the difference in the prices 
of employment and commodities, in the various parts of the 
empire, is very considerable. In some instances it is as 24 and 
3 to 1: for example, between the prices of the Highland coun- 
ties and those of Mid-Lothian, and, still more, those of Mid- 
dlesex. Yet these, and all the districts in the island, how- 
ever much or little they may differ in their rates of prices, use 
the same measure of value. This fret is perfectly decisive a- 
gainst the notion, that the settled measure of value, or the price 
of gold, has any regulating influence on the price rate of com- 
modities or employment. 


* Happiness of States, p. 144. 
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Besides, Sir, where does this scarcity of money, I expressly 
mean money, or exchanging counters, not capital (for the error 
in the case arises chiefly from our using the term money both 
for exchanging counters and capital), exist? There is, in some 
districts, occasionally a scarcity of change; but I appeal to far- 
mer, manufacturer, builder, merchant, to circulators of every 
class, whether the exchanging counters have not been as plen- 
tiful during the stagnation, as they were in 1817, when the 
Bank isstie alone was five or six millions more than at present. 
There is a general complaint of slackness in the demand, and 
of unprofitable prices, and of the means of obtaining the capital 
that would be necessary to do so and so; but when the means 
of procuring counters are possessed, they are forthcoming in the 
usual abundance. 

The issue of the Bank has been diminished considerably ; but 
why? By the operation at first of lessening the discounts, the 
manufacturer, merchant, and others, either from necessity, or 
from a prudential anticipation of the future, contracted their 
dealings more or less; and this, operating along with over- 
production, both in natural and artificial commodities, which 
gveatly lowered prices, rendered the former quantity of ex- 
changing counters no longer necessary. If the merchants who 
obtained capital, by means of discounting from the Bank, drew 
less from the Bank, they paid back less; and, of course, in the 
return, withdrew fewer notes from circulation. But those who 
obtained notes by other means, were not obliged to return 
them. Had notes, therefore, been wanted to the old amount, 
these would have been kept out to make up that amount. If, 
then, a part was sent in, it was because the narrowed dealings 
and lower price rendered that portion unnecessary. 

From all this, Sir, what theoretically follows from no charge 
being made for money, as mere money, or exchanging counters, 
appears to me perfectly clear in fact, that mere money, or the 
practical measure of value, has no effect on price: And, there- 
fore, generally received though the opposite opinion has been, 
I cannot admit it, as it is not merely not confirmed, but ex- 
pressly contradicted by facts. 

‘The quantum of money, which is merely a measure of value, 
is of course regulated by the quantum of what it has to ex- 
change; and not the latter quantum by the former, as has been 
so strangely imagined by many of late. The quantum of ex- 
changing counters wanted at any given period will increase or 
decrease with the quantum of things to be exchanged at that 
period. In this country, it seems to be from 15 to 20 per cent. 
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on the sum-total of the ultimate price of things exchanged, or, 
which is the same thing, the income of the nation. It is, there- 
fore, smaller at present than in 1817 and 1818, because our 
dealings are diminished, and our prices lower. _ Its increase or 
decrease is evidently the effect, not the cause, of the increase or 
decrease of what is to be exchanged by it. ‘The latter is regu- 
lated by entirely different causes, as I have elsewhere shown | by 
an appeal to facts. Yet our bullionists want to fix the quantum 
of exchanging counters to a certain sum, without reference to 
what the circumstances of the period, with respect to the de- 
mand and to prices, require. And they have acted on this pre- 
posterous plan, which is nearly as ridiculous as if they had fixed 
the number of yards of muslin, of corduroy or broad cloth, be- 
yond whi¢h the manufacturers of these articles were not to make 
or sell, whatever might be the demand. A wiser posterity will 
be equally amused and surprised with some of our late statisti- 
ca] mancouvres. 

That the influence of the regulations respecting the currency, 
or of the intended return to a fixed price of gold, was greatly 
depressive, and that it has materially contributed with over pro- 
duction, to cause the stagnation which commenced in 1818, 
and still in a great degree continues, is proved by the clearest 
facts. But this has been from the operation of that measure on 
the minds of the bankers and money-lenders, and of the manu- 
facturers, merchants, and others, which induced the former to 
diminish their accommodations, and the latter, either from ne- 
cessity or prude ence, to contract their dealings ; in short, from 
its injurious iniluence on the most active of all species of capital, 
that distributed throughout the country by issuing bankers. 
‘Lhe influence of the anticipation of the measure, has been ably 
explained from actual facts by Mr Gladstone, in his examina- 
tion before the Currency Committee: And here I must take 
occasion to say, that his answers are those, not of a dreaming 
theorist, but of a practical statistician and a reflective merchant; 
and that they should be studied by every man who wishes to un- 

derstand the subject accurately and practically. 

This assisting cause in stagnation, however, the farmer is not 
likely to be relieved from at present. I believe, I stood single 
and alone in recommending a measure, which would render pa- 
per-money at all times convertible into gold, with perfect safety 
as well as justice to the Bank, aud yet would allow the Bank 
and the other issuing houses to supply the proper demand for 

sapital to its full extent, and which is also expressly dictated by 
the principles of circulation, This was to issue gold coin, of a 
fixed weight, and a fixed fineness, at the market price of the day. 
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It may seem singular, since all were agreed to render paper- 
money conv ertible i into gold again, that though the grand ques= 
tion lay i in reality betw een, whether i it should be issued at a fix- 
ed, or at the market price, this was not discussed at all; and 
yet the Legislature was examining a new measure, unknown to 
our ancestors. It was indeed noticed about the close of the 
discussion ; but in an overly way, I think, by Lord Liverpool 
and Mr Vansittart only, in consequence of an offer from the 
Bank to issue gold on that plan. 

[ was much flattered by this unexpected ally, and particular- 
ly aiter the Court of its Directors had come to the resolutions of 
the 25th of March 1819, which display so much sound science 
on the subject. * But the ally was too late in coming forward. 
Had the proposition been distinctly made at the commencement 
of the discussion, there is so much common sense in it, that it 
is probable it would have been supported by most of the manu- 
facturers, merchants, builders, farmers, and even landholders 
in the country; and the Legislature might have been induced 
to try the measure; and much of that distress which the nation 
has suffered, and even other nations through ours, would have 
been prevented, and stagnation would long ago have given way 
before an increasing demand. 

But our landholders, many of whom now so bitterly complain 
of the effects of the measure, though they may avoid ascribing 
these, in express terms, to the measure itself, joined in what 1 
considered to be making a rod for their own back. ‘They were 
fairly forewarned of the’ distress which they would bring on 
themselves; for, I think, all the geutlemen examined, whether 
friendly or not to the measure, said, distress must be the result. 
The Bank also fairly told the Legislature and the nation what 
they must expect. Indeed, the stand which that body made for 
the country’s best interests, when abandoned, as it were, by its 
old friends, and assailed by all, reflected high credit on it. The 
bullionists (but it has since had its revenge too amply inflicted 
by themselves), it is true, far obvious reasons, represented its in- 
terests in the case as being in direct opposition to those of the 
nation. But are they so? Certainly not. It is strictly identi- 


* Those who are studying the subject of money, should read this 


admirable document again and agai» with attention. How shallow, 
visionary, and inconsistent do the dogmas of our bullionists appear, 
compared with the sentiments derived from facts in it! And yet the 
body by whom it was emitted, was stigmatized by some of our then 
fashionable bullionists, with an audacity by no means incompatible with 
vigotry and ignorance, as men who knew nothing of the matter. 
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fied with the nation in point of interest; for the increase of its 
issue, and the extent of the bonuses derived from that i issue, 
depend entirely on the prosperity of the country, or the increase 
of the demand. Yet, from a strange misconception, w hich, ] 
confess, did certainly appear to me, as I am not under the in- 
fluence of bullionism, very like infatuation, our landholders and 
others of influence seemed enamoured of distress, and resolved 
to have it; and they have gotten it. 

Reflecting practical persons out of the circle of the bullionists 
were ready to ask, What is the necessity for incurring this dis- 
tress? Or what is the mighty object for which we are to rush 
into stagnation with our eyes open? ‘To reduce the price of 
gold at present to its rate in 1717. A very inadequate ob- 
ject, indeed, for distressing a country. ‘lhe measure, however, 
has succeeded, say the bullionists. If it has distressed the coun- 
try, it has at least reduced gold to its old price. Are they sure 
of that? Gold has fallen below 3/7. 18s., it is true: But has the 
full come from the Bank and bankers being constrained to dimi- 
nish their discounts? I say, No; but from the diminution in 
the demand for that metal,—1. from its not being used as ex- 
changing counters with us; and, 2. from fewer “articles being 
made of it, in consequence of the reduction of income which 
has taken place among so many of our classes. The Bank, in 
fact, has been the or ily buyer of consequence; and it thus had 
tiie power of settling the price. But let speculation in the ar- 

ticle commence again, when the price becomes fixed, to obtain 
the difference between the mint and market price; or let a 
sudden demand for it arise, to carry on some extensive military 
operations; and I rather think our bullionists will find, that the 
influence of their measures to keep down its price exists only 
in their own imaginations. 

It is not, however, yet too late to have this severe check on 
the cultivator, along with the manufacturer and others, remov- 
ed. Were the |: andholder ‘Sy merchants, clothiers, farmers, build- 
ers, and the rest, to join in a wish to get rid of the sole source 
of ‘all the evil—a_ fired price of gold—and to have the market- 
price tried, the Ministers might. still listen to them, and attend 
iv so reasonable a pro position. 

isut though facts have spoken out very clearly, as well as se- 
verely, they thave not yet, it seems, produc ed full conviction, where 
it is of most consequence.” ‘They may, however, at length, fair- 
ty cure the m: ajority of bullionism. In the mean while, we must 
issue, that the checking influence of a fixed price of gold on 
the attainment of capital, on commercial enterprises, and on 
price, will continue to operate against the farmer, manufacturer, 
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merchant, and our foreign customers. Still, deeply as I regret 
this, and much as I dread its effects, I repeat I will not, like 
some, bid the farmer despair. He has yet grounds of hope. 

Our population is on the increase; and this must always be 

a solid ground for looking forward with hope to the cultivator. 
I do not mean by this at all to admit the principle of the Sub- 
sistence theory of Mr Malthus—that population naturally in- 
creases in a more rapid ratio than its food. I have endeavoured 
to show, by a minute analysis of facts, that no such principle 
has any real existence in nature. Mr Malthus has taken what 
he calls the natural ratio of the increase of population, as found- 
ed on the late North American increase, much too high. But 
Mr Godwin’s position to this purport, though fully warranted 
by facts, does not affect the real question at issue. Mr Malthus 
may have taken the ratio of increase of which population is 
capable, too high, and yet there may exist an influence of the 
sort which he supposes, though in a lower degree. The real 
question at issue is, whether that great law of nature, the regu- 
lating power of the demand, extends as effectively to the supply of 
food as to other branches of the supply. And 1 imagine most of 
your practical agricultural readers will agree with me, that as 
long as materials for additional cultivation are sufficient, the 
rate of the increase of population is immaterial; for, whether 
the doubling period be 25 or 250 years, the same proportion of 
the new members, as of the old, employed in the cultivatin 
lines, will as amply supply food for the new increase. fideo 
I believe they will be disposed to think that, on the average, 
the cultivators will be more like to over-supply than to under- 
supply. 
Still, however, even on this real principle operating in na- 
ture, every addition to population must require either addition- 
al cultivation, or a more improved style of it: And as we must 
allow for imperfect culture, I conceive your practical readers 
will admit, that I have not taken the average quantum neces~ 
sary to feed the new members too high at two acres each. This 
constant increase in the demand, if the new numbers be at all 
considerable, must necessarily operate in favour of the farmer. 
The tendency, in that increase, to create additional employ- 
ment in ali the other lines, when not checked by injurious re- 
gulations, or the results of excessive over-supplies, must co- 
operate also in increasing the demand -for his commodities. 

The present state of the country with respect to corn, or its 
having a full supply within itself, is unfavourable to the culti- 
vator in some points; yet, with judicious management, it might 
be turned to his advantage. He is now completely protected 
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from the intrusion of foreign supplies. The leading suppliers 
of the various markets, therefore, have it very much in their 
power ¢o regulate the supply according to the demand. 

One of the principal causes of the very great depression in 
the prices of corn, is the diminution of the accommodation of 
capital from the issuing houses, to the farmers in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. The latter, therefore, are forced to bring 
the corn to market, without a reference to the state of the de- 
mand for the week or the month; for they are regulated, not 
by the real demand of the consumers, but by their own neces- 
sities with respect to money to enable them to answer the claims 
onthem. A glut is thus not only produced at first, but con- 
stantly kept up. The usual quantum, at the lowered prices, 
will not bring the farmer the usual return. He is, therefore, 
constrained to bring more in to the market, as well as earlier, 
than he would otherwise do. The market is thus kept ina 
state of constant glut or over-supply. Stagnation and falling 
prices are the necessary result. 

To remedy this, would do more for the farmer than all the 
regulations which it is practicable for government to make in 
his favour. Every one practically acquainted with the markets, 
or the disposing of commodities, knows how considerable an 
effect will be produced by a very small quantum of over-supply 
or under-supply in depressing price; and particularly with re- 
spect to articles, the market demand for which is regular. The 
great body of our farmers, both in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, I fear, is at present in pinched circumstances, from the 
low returns; but still, in all the markets, we have cultivators 
who have more or less capital of their own at command, or who 
could procure from bankers what the others cannot. These 
should make a point of keeping out of the market, as sellers, as 
long as possible: And all the suppliers of any given market 
should act on the same principle, and allow the more distressed 
to take the first turn in furnishing the supply. The price should 
guide them as to the time of selling. Were all who are not 
under an absolute necessity of selling in the different markets, 
to act on this principle for a month or two, they would find a 
general improvement in the prices. 

We have all seen what the influence of holding back, among 
the cultivators, on’a rising market, and sometimes to the injury 
of the other classes, can effect. The supply of corn in this 
Island can be so little above the demand, that there is no dan- 
ger of ultimately selling; and the difference of the price will 
ultimately repay them for the loss of interest. 

To hold back, for the purpose of raising prices to an exor- 
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bitant rate, is dishonest; * and I am warranted in having so 
stigmatized it, as in the celebrated year 1801. But when prices 
are too low, and particularly when these low prices are pro- 
duced by the distresses of the suppliers forcing them to over- 
stock the market, as at present, what is dishonest and highly 
criminal, under the former circumstances, becomes fair; and 
to do it is a duty which the omperer owes to himself, his family, 
and his country. It is also what he owes to the mass of suppli- 
ers in his own line, from their being deprived of the usual ac- 
commodation from the bankers, as it would counteract -the de- 
pressing influence of the withdrawing of that capital from them. 

I conceive, that a judicious management of the supply in 
this manner, would at length bring up the prices to a fair aver- 
age rate. It is a measure simple, easy, and practicable, with 
respect to so regular an article as corn: And it is in the power 
of the cultivators to carry it into execution, as long as the home 
supply of grain is equal to the consumption. If, with the in- 
creasing demand from better prices in other lines, this should 
cease again to be the fact, of course this power of directing the 
market would be taken out of their hands. No management in 
that case could keep the prices under the protecting rate; and 
then the market would be subject to all the evils of excessive 
over importation at once, as we have had an alarming proof of 
again lately, in the case of oats. For, with all the evils of over- 
importation before the eyes of our importers, in the short space 
of three months, during which the ports were open, no less 
than 726,873 quarters were poured into the market. 

To guard against the stagnation and distress which must arise 
from this wild gambling spirit among our importers, that seen:s 
to set prudence quite at defiance, some such measure as the pro- 
tective duty, recommended in my second Letter, is indispensably 
necessary. But with such a measure, I think, a judicious ma- 
nagement among the suppliers, to keep the weekly supply in the 
different districts near to what is necessary, could command a 
fair average price at all times. 

I am perfectly aware, from the principles of the Productive 
System, and the facts from which they are derived, that certain 
relative states of the demand and supply will occur, when the 
latter will become utterly unmanageable. But no such differ- 
ence can well exist in our Island, with respect to grain, as long 
as the ports are shut against the importation of it; and I am 
strongly inclined to think that the present difference is manage- 
able. That there is a considerable over-supply in the market is 


* Happiness of States, p. 141 & 503. 
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perfectly clear, from the great reduction in price; but the -ques- 
tion is, whether, as there is every reason to believe, that .the 
annual supply is not much, if at all, above the annual demanit, 
the weekly division of the supply might not be so managed as to 
sink rather below the weekly demand? For, could this be el- 
fected, the result must necessarily be a rise in price. ; 

I believe no theorist will be found hardy enough to dispute, 
at least directly, the following principles of the Productive Sys- 
tem with respect to price; that, * when the supply ts equal to the 
* demand, the article will be at a fair average price ; but if the 
‘. supply exceed the demand, the price will full below that average 
© amount ; and if the demand eaceed the supply, the price will rise 
* beyond it.’ § Let, then, the weekly supply of grain be kept 
under the demand in the various circles, and an article, the 
consumption of which is so regular as corn, will‘: a little time 
rise to a fair average price; that is, as the multitude well ex- 
press it, a living price, or a price at which the seller will be en- 
abled to live with comfort, according to the usual style of ‘his 
class. A general practice of this for two months, I have little 
doubt, would raise wheat to 70s. and more, and the other spe+ 
cies of grain in their usual relative proportions. A word to thie 
wise. ; 

This, I contend, is in the power of the cultivators themselves: 
and to wait for any measure from the Legislature, I fear is only 
to prolong their distress. Indeed, while economistical notions 
continue to prevail, as they still do, in defiance of facts, I 
should conjecture the interference of the Legislature, in such 
cases, will be more likely to do karm than good. 

The measures respecting a fixed price in gold have had, and 
will continue to have, a most injurious influence against. the 
farmer, as well as all other circulators. But still I do not, with 
some, consider these the sole cause of the depression. ‘They 
have cooperated, and always will cooperate, most ruinously with 
a great over-supply; and they will continue to operate, with a 
checking tendency, even against those causes which augment 
the demand. Yet the latter may become so strong as to over- 
power that influence, when unassisted by an excess in the sup- 
ply, almost entirely. They are certainly, however, calculated 
to dishearten ; and their effects have impressively shown, .how 
important is the science of Statistics, as incorrect views in it may 
prove the source of distress to millions. 

But, on the other hand, let the cultivator and others, when about 
to give way to despair, look at the solid ground of hope in the 


§ Happiness of States, p. 143. 
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increase of our numbers. Mr Godwin’s notions of the non-in- 
crease of our population, are as erroneous cn the one side, * as 
Mr Malthus’s, respecting an over-increase,|on the other. The 
augmentation is still rapid. I have endeavoured to show, by 
the most unequivocal facts,—and, till the contrary is expressly 
proved, I will assume that I have fully shown,—that the increase 
of population is the great original cause of the permanent in- 
crease of wealth, and tends to give more employment and bet- 
ter prices to the various classes than before. 

Recent facts are as satisfactory on this vital point as ever. 
The Legislature, from attending to old notions derived from 
our less enlightened ancestors, instead of the real principles of 
money, and the brilliant results which Nature, for above twen- 
ty years, had so fully set before them, adopted measures for re- 
turning to a vicious principle. By these it checked severely the 
glorious efforts which she was evidently making in 1817 and 
1818, by means of a rapid increase in our numbers, to create 
employment and income for that immense mass of supernume- 
raries, + thrown back on the other classes by the annillation of 
the war employment, and produced stagnation and distress in 
some of the most populous lines. No time would have render- 
ed a return to so essentially a vicious principle advantagecus to 
the community; but the time adopted was particularly unfortu- 
nate. It was that of a very cunsiderabie over-supply. Yet, 
though the grand meliorating principle and source of additional 
stimulus, the increase of our number, has had to contend with 
this depressive over-supply, aided by the injurious influev.ce of 
the cash-payments’ plan on capital, still it is again forcing its 
way, though feebly. 

he checks, in every district, given by the latter to the active 
spirit of enterprise and industry, created by the increase of po- 
pulation, are seen in a fact that must strike every body. Thouzh, 
in many of the manufacturing lines, there is a general increase of 
employment, it is not attended with the corresponding im»rove- 
ment in price which formerly attended it. Still, though this un- 
fortunate yoke, which has been put round the neck of industry 
by those who, I have no doubt, meant very differently, be heavy, 
I am satisfied even this will not prove a millstone round the 
neck of British enterprise. It could be only by entirely checks 


* Happiness of States, B. 4. ch. 6. 

+ These could not amount to less than five or six hundred thousand 
circulators more or less directly employed by the war, and, including 
the families depending chiefly on them, would be nearer two millions 
ef souls than one. 
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ing the increase of our number, that it could prevent Britain 
from going forward; and, though it unquestionably has had al- 
ready a counteracting influence of this kind, our population still 
increases, though not so rapidly as before. An onward move- 
ment with respect to employment, income, and capital, how- 
ever, much slower than it has been without this check on indus- 
try and commercial enterprise, must be the result. 


I have now, Sir, to thank you for the room which you have 
afforded me in your valuable Magazine. I feel much satisfac- 
tion, I assure you, from being conscious that, while too many 
others either stood aloof, or joined to support a measure which 
was only calculated to produce distress among most lines of sup- 
pliers, and particularly io diminish the quantum of employment, 
and depress the rate of prices among the laborious classes, I did 
all that depended on me to prevent it. Yet, though the experi- 
ment has been tried, and the results have been even more dis- 
tressing than I had conjectured and stated to the public, I have 
come forward to show our desponding classes that they ought 
not to despair. I have endeavoured to give a just view of the 
case of the cultivator in particular, and, at least, to protect him 
from the insults of theorists, if we cannot relieve him. 

Some have said, * the farmer must return to his s:nock.’” 
Grant he must; and I add, the more the pity. Will the other 
classes gain by the well-informed farmer of the present time be- 
ing reduced to the ignorant boor of other days, and his childrer 
to the serf-state? Reduce him to the smock, and you will re- 
duce those whom he employs to the shirt, diminish the present 
scanty allowance of bed-rags, and feed them on the jail-allow- 
ance of bread and water, with the luxury ef some potatoes when 
bread fails. 

The reasonings on the side of the Productive System, and 
the irresistible torce of recent facts, have at length forced some, 
who wish to stand forward in this discussion, to profess (in defi- 
ance of their own theories), that all classes must stand or fall 
together. This is, at least, to have gained something. But 
would the measures they propose coincide with this correct prin- 
ciple, borrowed from a very different theory ? Or let them show 
us, how the incomes of that large portion of population, con- 
nected with cultivating the ground, can be reduced below the 
average rate, without injuring the incomes of all the other class- 
es but fixed annuitants. Surely I need not here again repeat, 
that I have no allusion whatever to the eharacter of productive, 
applied by so many to the cultivating class, as distinguished 
from some others stigmatized as unproductive. Nature knows 
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of no such distinction. But this class is the most numerous; 
and, therefore, the prosperity of the community depends most 
on its welfare. 

Let the cultivator, however, without mincing the matter, tell 
these theorists and the country, in plain terms, that a living 
price for his articles is not only necessary to his own comfort, 
but also to yield a living price for the articles of others. And, 
without waiting for assistance from whence, I fear, it cannot, 
with all good will towards him, be given, let him set about regu- 
lating the weekly supply as far as is in his power. That great 
principle of the Productive System and of Nature, that the pro- 
sperity and distress of each class is essentially connected with 
the prosperity and distress of all the rest, which has of late been 
so strongly confirmed by his misfortunes, will then be proved as 
strongly, but in a more pleasing manner, by the result of his 
success. In proportion as his prices advance again to the ave- 
rage rate, the other classes will find a corresponding improve- 
ment in the quantum of their employment, as well as in the rate 
of their prices; and the nation will prosper. 

Cambden-Town, 9th April, 1821. S. Gray. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Wilkie’s Drill Implements. 
[With an Engraving. } 
Sir, ‘ 
Tut method of cultivating leguminous crops, such as 
beans, potatoes and turnips, in drills, having for a long time 
back been in universal practice, it is natural to conclade, that 
the whole process is now fully understood by the generality of 
those engaged in agriculture, and that implements suited to the 
different operations of sowing, hoeing, cleaning, &c. must have 
been invented, and brought to a considerable state of perfection ; 
yet, much as these implements have been improven, some of 
them seem still susceptible of being made yet more effective. 
About two years ago I was requested, by several respectable 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Glasgow and Paisley, to tura 
my attention to_this subject; and, after various alterations, I 
produced two implements for the inspection of the Renfrewshire 
Agricultural Society. The Society, accordingly, appointed a 
Committee of theit number to give them a trial in July last; a 
copy of the result of which trial I subjoin to this papcr, with a 
drawing of the implements. 
Fig. 1. is a double “anes drill-plough, with hoes ats 
2 aa 
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tached. The mouldboards are taken off when used as a horse- 
hoe, and the hoes taken off and the mouldboards replaced, when 
earthing up the crops; thus combining, in one implement, a com- 
plete horse-hoe and double mouldboard plough. 

A good horse-hoe being the principal object I had in view in 
the construction of this implement, the method of fixing the 
hoes claimed particular attention, in order to combine lightness 
with strength and firmness, and admit, at the same time, of be- 
ing set at different degrees of width and depth ; all of which, it 
is presumed, are accomplished on an improved principle. The 
wheel at the point of the beam regulates the depth; the right 
and left hoes are hinged, at the back end, to the handles of the 
plough, while, by moving on the circular cross-bar, on which 
they are fastened with wedges, they may be set to any width, 
from about 12 to nearly 24 inches. 

Tig. 2. is a horse-hoe and drill harrow. This implement is 
intended to be introduced between the drills as soon as the 
plants appear above ground, and the operation is repeated, at 
intervals, till the crop is thoroughly cleaned. The centre hoe 
is stationary, and the right and left expand and contract in the 
same manner as in fig. 1. The depth is regulated by the wheel 
at the point of the beam, and may be varied from one to six 
inches. The hoes cut the bottom of the space between the drills 
completely, while the harrow following, pulverizes the soil, and 
rakes out the weeds. Should circumstances require, the wings 
of the harrow may be taken off, and the hoes only used ; or the 
hoes displaced, and the harrow only employed. 

It will readily appear, that this implement is adapted rather 
to a light than a stiff soil, and not calculated to go so deep as 
fig. 1. I would therefore recommend the process of cleaning 
to commence with fig. 2., and to go through with them alter- 
nately, penetrating a little deeper each time. By this method a 
fine pulverization will be obtained, and the earth left in a proper 
state to be laid to the roots of the plants by the double mould- 
board plough. 


‘On small farms fig. 2. might be dispensed with (on account 
of the expense of having two implements), and a small harrow 
or rake fixed behind the hoes of fig. 1.; which, though not so 
powerful as the other harrow, yet may be of considerable advan- 
tage in taking out weeds and dividing the soil. 

As the drilling of wheat and other white crops is now consi- 
derably practised in this part of the country, I intended to have 
fitted three sets of very small light double mouldboards to fig. 1., 
to open three drills at once from nine to ten inches asunder, 
more or less; but wet weather prevented me from having a fair 
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trial. I shall, however, have it put in execution as soon as pos- 
sible, Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Uddingston, 26th April, 1821. Joun Wikie. 


* Report of the Renfrewshire Agricultural Society, upon the Tyial 
* of Mr Wilkie’s Drill Implements. 

¢ On the * 20th instant, a double mouldboarded plough, with 
* hoes attached, and a drill-harrow, having also hoes attached, 
* both of malleable iron, and on an improved principle, were 
‘ presented by Mr John Wilkie, plough-wright at Uddingston, 
‘ tothe Renfrewshire Agricultural Society, for the inspection of 
its members, who appointed a Committee of their number to 
see the same at work, in a field in the neighbourhood of Pais- 
ley; And the Committee have since reported, that the prin- 
ciple on whieh the implements are constructed gave them the 
most entire satisfaction, and they earnestly recommend their 
adoption by persons engaged in drill husbandry. The Com- 
mittee farther expressed themselves highly indebted to Mr 
Wilkie for the zeal and abilities he has displayed in the im- 
provement of agricultural implements.’ 


aonwenaewswxaaa ® 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Queries regarding the Culture and Value of Rape. 


A SUBSCRIBER requests information on the culture of Rape 
as a winter food for cattle. Does it fatten as quickly as turnip ? 
At what season ought it to be sown to insure the largest crop? 
What description of land suits it best? Is it injured by severe 
frost ? Has it received a fair trial in most counties of Scotland ? 
Does it impoverish or fertilize the soil ? 

20th April. 


*,* As the season for sowing Rape will be past before the publi- 
cation of our next Number, we would recommend to our correspon- 
dent to make a trial of it on a part of his turnip field; the land to be 
dunged and drilled, and the seed sown exactly as for turnips. The 
same drill-barrow will sow both; though the rape-seed, being larger 
than the turnip-seed, may require the holes of ‘the canister to be 
somewhat enlarged. It does not require to be earlier sown than 
the end of June or beginning of July, and often succeeds well a 
week or two later. When the plants rise, they may be treated near- 
ly in the same way as turnips, but left standing thicker in the row, 


* 20th July 1820. 
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Rape often yields a valuable crop on thin clays and moorish soils, not 
well adapted to turnips. It is well known to be an excellent food for 
sheep, and especially for ewes and lambs in spring. But a small ex- 
periment will be better than pages of instruction. Let him take care 
to get good fresh seed—Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Value of Turnips, and the best Mode of Cultivating them. 


Sir, 

I am the occupier of a small possession in the county of 
Angus, and, for a series of years, have paid attention to the cul- 
ture of turnips; and as you have repeatedly expressed your 
readiness to give a place to the remarks of practical farmers in 
the pages of your Magazine, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
few observations on the Value of the Turnip Crop, and the best 
mode of cultivating it. 

There has not been a greater improvement in modern hus- 
bandry than the introduction of turnips. The great change that 
has taken place in the appearance of our cattle, and, consequent- 
ly, in our butcher markets, the cleanness of our land and neat- 
ness of our fields are in a great measure owing to the cultiva- 
tion of this crop. Indeed, this is so much the case, that the im- 
proved state of any district may in some degree be ascertained 
from the extent of the turnip husbandry. It is in the recollec- 
tion of some yet alive, that, in many counties of Scotland, it was 
with the greatest difficulty the cattle could be made to survive 
the spring; that many of them were then a /ifting ; and that, 
when turned out to grass, they were frequently lost in bogs and 
ditches ; that every winter was a season of famine, and every 
spring a period of wretchedness and misery. The brisk appear- 
ance and frolicksome gambols of our cattle, when turned cut to 
grass during the summer months, form a striking contrast to these 
scehes of sterility and want. 

There are three different advantages attending the cultivation 
of turnips, that render them an object to every farmer where they 
can be cultivated with success. 

1st, They are valuable as food for cattle. No plant has yet 
been discovered that affords such salutary food for cattle, during 
the winter months, as turnips. Al] cattle eat them greedily, and 
increase more in size and fatness upon them than upon any other 
food, ‘There are varieties of them that are less injured by frost 
than\any other succulent plant; and, by storing a part of them 
to be'used in frosty weather, cattle may be kept in excellent cong 
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dition, or prepared for the butcher from the middle of October 
to the Ist of May. In this point of view we consider the turnip 
crop of the highest value, and one of the greatest improvements 
in modern husbandry. 

2dly, It is also no small advantage of the turnip crop, that it 
affords the greatest facility for cleaning the ground. It is one 
of the chief improvements in modern husbandry, that the ground 
is now kept much clearer of weeds than in former times. If the 
ground be filled with wild unproductive plants, it is impossible 
to expect a great return from seeds that are sown; and the more 
manure that is applied to the land, the natural plants will flours 
ish in-greater luxuriance and abundance. There are few crops 
that afford much facility in cleaning the ground; on the con- 
trary, most of them greatly increase the number of weeds; and if 
there were any crop that was valuable in itself, and which, at the 
same time allowed the ground to be cleaned, this circumstance 
would greatly enhance its value. 

On all light soils—and it is only on such that turnips should 
be raised—the ground can be cleared of weeds in every respect 
as well as by a clear fallow. Turnips are not generally sown 
until the middle of June; and, consequently, there is no crop in 
the ground during the best season for fillowing it. By a judici- 
ous application of the implements now in use, and especially of 
the hand-hoe, every weed may be extirpated from the soil, at 
least in ordinary seasons. If a crop be useful in itself, and at 
the same time serve the purpose of an ordinary fallow, it merits 
in no small degree the attention of the agriculturist. 

$dly, Another advantage of the turnip crop, is the additional 
value it gives to the dunghill. It would be needless to make 
any remarks upon such a trite subject as the value of dung, as 
every farmer is sensible of its value, and it is his daily task to 
add to its quantity. It would be equally foreign to our present 
purpose to enter into any chemical analysis of the qualities of 
dung; every agriculturist knows the superiority of that produc- 
ed by cattle fed on turnips. The dung produced by cattle fed 
solely on hay or straw, is a dry and hard substance, and has 
little effect in decomposing the litter with which it is mixed, 
aud, of consequence, is of little value as a manure for most soils. 
On the contrary, turnip dung is a substance of different quali- 
ties. It readily mixes with the litter, and the whole composi- 
tion is soon in a state of putrefaction, from which those gases 
are disengaged which constitute the proper food of plants. 

In addition to the dung, the urine is particularly valuable. 
The quantity of urine produced by cattle fed on turnips is quite 
astonishing to those who are not accustomed to the fact. It 
8s, tilllately, much neglected; but is now attended to with the 
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utmost care. It is preserved in cisterns, from which it is pump- 
ed as occasion requires, and applied to various purposes with 
invariable success. An industrious farmer, at his leisure hours, 
is employed in collecting rich earth from the scourings of ditch- 
es, the sides of hedges and dykes ; and, by mixing them with a 
little dung and urine, an immense addition is made to his stock 
of manure; and, whatever may be his local disadvantages, he 
is enabled to pursue nearly as favourable a rotation of cropping 
as those who are situated in the neighbourhood of great towns. 
If the turnip husbandry be attended with the advantages I have 
now mentioned, surely the general interests of agriculture, as 
well as the interest of the individual, will be greatly promoted 
by the judicious and successful culture of that crop. 

It is true, that turnips are a scourging crop; that it happens 
not unfrequently that the crop which succeeds them is light; 
that the ground is often poached in winter; that it cannot be 
reduced to a small mould for grass seeds ; and that the grass or 
hay is often very deficient, * These are, no doubt, objections to 
the culture of this crop; but, allowing them all their weight, a 
remedy may still be applied; and, at any rate, they are more 
than compensated by the advantages I have already enumerat- 
ed. On stiff soils, it would be better, perhaps, to avoid sowing 
grass sceds immediately after turnips ; and, in other cases, where 
the ground is apt to be exhausted after that crop, a very small 
quantity of dung could not be more profitably applied, and 
would produce luxuriant crops of both barley and grass. 

L have said enough for my present purpose on the value of 
the turnip crop; my principal object is, to direct the attention 
of your readers to its culture, And I am sorry to say, that the 
advantages of this crop are but seldom realized, as there are 
but few districts in which it is cultivated with success. Last 
September, I happened to pass through more than half the 
counties of Scotland, and regretted to find so few instances of a 
good turnip crop, In _— extensive districts, a turnip was 
mot to be found at all; and in others, where fields had been 
sown with them, they had been so completely neglected in the 
cultivation, that the dour and expense must have been wholly 
thrown away. In many of these situations, the soil appeared 
to be well adapted for the raising of turnips. There are, no 
doubt, many reasong for the neglect with which this crop is 
treated. In some cases, there is a want of enclosures, and in 
others of draining; in all cases, there is a difficulty in changing 


* These remarks do not apply to the crop when eaten on the 


ground by sheep. A second ploughing will make the land: fing 
enough for grass seeds.—Con, 
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old habits, and intreducing a new method of cropping; bnt the 
grand obstacle seems to be, the want of industry in the inhabit- 
ants. Turnips require a great deal of labour, and will never 
thrive in the hands of an indolent population. It is quite in vain 
to sow them, unless the ground be well pulverized. It is true, 
that a tract of rainy weather, at the proper time of sowing 
them, renders this often impracticable; but, from experience, 
I have always found it most advantageous to defer sowing until 
the ground could be reduced to a proper mould. The proper 
time of sowing turnips varies with the situation; it varies also 
with the weather; and the best time in each year can scarcely 
ever be determined until the season be elapsed; but, in every 
instance that has occurred within my observation, I have found 
it best to defer sowing them for a week or ten days, until the 
ground was in a proper state as to dryness and mould. Late 
turnips are least injured by frost; and, though not often the 
heaviest crop, yet they are generally the most profitable for 
feeding during the spring months. 

Deep ploughing is also essentially necessary in the raising of 
turnips. The perpendicular root of the turnip reaches an im- 
mense way into the ground, if it meets with no obstruction ; 
and it may be supposed that, with the more facility the plant 
can strike its’ roots, its growth will be the more promoted. 
There is a kind of crust at the top of the subsoil, below the or- 
dinary tract of the plough, that requires occasionally to be bro-= 
ken, whatever crops are cultivated ; and the peculiar structure 
of the turnip plant renders it more necessary to be broken in 
cultivating that crop than any other. I have always found, that 
the best way of applying the dung to turnips, was by putting it 
into the drills as to potatoes. In former times, the common 
way was to plough it down before the ground was drilled ; but 
to this mode of applying it there are many objections. If ap- 
plied in this way, it must be so often turned over, that the quan~ 
tity is reduced nearly a half before it is fit to be put into the 
ground, and almost the whole of its nutritive qualities have 
escaped. Besides, by the trequent hoeings, it is brought to the 
surface, and its juices evaporated by the heat of the sun. But 
when it is laid in the drill, it has no occasion to be so mueh re- 
duced ; it is in the proper position to give nourishment to the 
plant; and, not being exposed to the weather, it is ploughed up 
next spring in a less exhausted state, for the benefit of the suc- 
ceeding crop. I have always found that ordinary farm-yard 
dung, driven immediately from the court, answered the purpose 
perfectly well, after the roughest of it hud been previously driven 
away for potatoes. A greater quantity of dung can in this mau~ 
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ner be afforded; and if it be well saturated from the urinary 
before it is laid on the ground, a quick and vigorous vegetation 
will immediately take place. 

The sowing-machines now in common use, are perhaps ne- 
cessary on large farms, where despatch is indispensable, and a 
scarcity of hands is felt; but they deposit the seed too thick; 
the plants are with difficulty separated from each other, and are 
feeble and delicate on account of their crowded state. Instead 
of using a machine for sowing turnips, I have been in the way 
of employing three persons in this process. The first, with a 
hand-hoe, makes a small aperture on the top of the drill imme- 
diately before the dung; the second sows the seed from a tin 
box with a wooden handle; the third follows with a rake, to 
cover the seed, and smooth the surface of the drill. A light 
roller passes over them, when the mould has become quite dry. 
In this way the seed is immediately above the dung; the plants 
are generally at some distance from each other; their leaves take 
a horizontal position ; they assume the same shape in their nascent 
state as when they come to full maturity; and an opportunity is 
thus presented of selecting the best plants, which is of the great- 
est consequence to the crop. The expense of this method may 
be about one shilling and sixpence per acre, and is not greater 
than by the common machine, at least on an ordinary farm. It 
may be despised by some on account of its simplicity, and it 
certainly has not the scientific air of splendid machinery; but I 
have found, by repeated experiment, that it adds considerably 
to the value of the crop, 

In thinning turnips, the distance between the plants should 
be regulated by the size to which it is expected, or rather to 
which it is wished that they should grow; for a turnip will in- 
crease in bulk in proportion to the distance it stands from others. 
By keeping them very thin in the drill, I have raised them to 
measure 40 inches in circumference. Those that are to be used 
early in the season should be wide thinned, and may stand at 
the distance of a foot from each other; those that are to be kept 
for spring use should be left thicker, that they may not grow to 
such a size, and run less risk of being injured by the winter 
frost. As soon as the plants begin to grow after being thinned, 
the earth should be well turned up by the hand-hoe near their 
roots; and the small plough and drill harrow should be kept 
constantly going among them, as long as any space remains be- 
tween the drills. In the culture of turnips, there is not a more 
frequent error than to plough up the drills early, and discontinue 
the hocing. In dry weather, vegetation soon ceases after the 
hoeing is given over ; and the change of colour ia the leaf in- 
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dicates that the plant has reached maturity. Indeed, the great 
mistake in the culture of turnips, and which prevails most in 
those districts where they have been but lately introduced, is 
bestowing too little labour on them. When the earth is turned 
over in dry weather, its power of absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere is increased, and the evaporation from the soil great- 
ly promotes the growth of plants. It is thus that hand-hoeing 
is so beneficial to the wheat crop; and it is thus that one field 
of turnips, when well cultivated, is worth a whole parish of 
them when totally neglected. When the turnips are not con- 
sumed on the ground, a part of them ought to be stored, and 
kept in reserve for frosty weather. In mild weather, turnips are 
never eaten with such relish by cattle as when taken immediately 
from the field. In a severe storm, however, they are with dif- 
ficulty got out of the earth; the land is injured by the carts. 
When their juices are frozen, they become a complete ball of 
ice, and are in a state wholly unfit to be food for cattle. 

I am aware that many of these remarks are pertectly familiar 
to every farmer accustomed to the raising of turnips in the best 
cultivated districts of Scotland. If they are known, however, 
in the other districts, I had almost said counties, the state of 
the last turnip crop is a proof that they are altogether overlooked 
in practice. On many fields last year, there was not the tenth 
part of an average crop; they seemed to have been disowned 
by the possessors as good for nothing; the ground did not even 
enjoy the benefit of a fallow; the value of the present crop, as 
well as of the dunghill, -will be diminished; and the size and 
appearance of the cattle must be quite different from what it 
would have been, if they had received a plentiful supply of tur- 
nips during the winter. If turnips were everywhere cultivated 
with the same skill and attention as in East Lothian, and some 
parts of Angus, the national wealth would be increased to a de- 
gree that is almost inconceivable. The appearance of the fields 
and cattle, and the éout ensemble of the farm, would present a 
delightful spectacle, and form a striking contrast to those scenes 
of sterility and want which still meet your eye in different quar- 
ters of the country. 

O. C. 


ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Clover Seed Saved in Aberdeenshire. 
Sir, 
Turovucu the channel of your most useful Magazine, 
I take the freedom of expressing my esteem of Mr Rintoul for 
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his good wishes to the agricultural interests of this country, and 
his correct and explicit instructions given us, in No. 75, for 
saving clover seeds. 

On reading Mr Rintoul’s paper in your publication of Au- 
gust 1818, I resolved to take the earliest opportunity of mak- 
ing an experiment; and set apart a small corner of a field that 
appeared to be pretty rich of clover (about a fourth of an acre), 
which was pastured down by the horses between the 20th and 
26th May, 1819. 

In September, when the clover seemed quite ripe, it was cut 
by the scythe. Two days after, it was carefully tied up in 
sheaves, and stacked as oats; and, when sufficiently win, was 
stacked in the stack-yard, and properly thatched. In the fol- 
lowing March (1820), the half of it was thrashed with the flail, 
and the seed sown in April; and I have the satisfaction of stat- 
ing, that the part of the field sown therewith is at present fully 
as promising for a good hay crop, as what was sown with Eng- 
lish seed. 

The rest of the stack was thrashed in the summer, and the 
seed will now be sown. I did net weigh the seed, but am satis- 
fied that there was quantity sufficient to recompense the loss of 
hay and trouble of saving; which latter I found tedious, al- 
though Mr Rintoul’s instructions were strictly adhered to. Last 
season I sowed a patch of a field, for the purpose of making an 
experiment this season. 

From the letter of T. F., 15th April, 1819, in your Maga- 
zine, I expected to have seen the result of several experiments ; 
but as none have appeared, at least on this side the Grampians, 
I give you the above, such as it is, if you think it deserving a 
page of your valuable Magazine. 

I cordially agree with T. I’. that the Highland Society could 
not do any thing more proper than give a few premiums for sav- 
ing clover seed. The premiums given by them for rye-grass 
seed, when the cultivation of sown grass was (in this country, at 
least) in its infancy, was a great mean of promoting its growth. 

Not being qualified to write for the press, and knowing that 
a statement of plain facts is always respected by you, I only add 
that lam, &c. 

Belnaboth, 23d April, 1821. W. Craicis. 


P.S.—The farm I occupy lies on the river Don in Aber- 
deenshire, thirty-six miles west of Aberdeen. 
W.C, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Tue following Memoir, and Lines on the late Mr John 
Shirreff, were intended to have been sent for your Magazine at 
an earlier period, but, from various causes, were unavoidably 
delayed ; yet, as no account of that excellent Agriculturist has 
yet appeared, your insertion of this will be esteemed a particu- 
lar favour by 


Amicus. 
Tue cate Mr Joun SHIrREFF. 


Mr John Shirreff received a liberal education, and went to 
the West Indies, when very young, with his brother-in-law Mr 
Burton, as a merchant. Having realized a small sum, he came 
home on his father’s death, and succeeded to a beneficial lease 
of the farm of Captainhead, in the parish of Haddington, 
where he soon distinguished himself as one of the first improvers, 
and best informed farmers in East-Lothian. 

In the year 1793, when Sir John Sinclair, then President of 
the Board of Agriculture, was carrying on a Statistical Survey 
and Report of every county in the kingdom, Mr Shirreff was 
chosen, along with George Rennie and Robert Brown, Esqrs., 
to survey and report on the West-Riding of Yorkshire. It 
need scarcely be added, that the combined labours of these gen- 
tlemen, wherein they explained, with perspicuity and skill, the 
intrinsic resources and means of improvement of that exten- 
sive and deeply interesting district, were highly satisfactory to 
the Board of Agriculture and the public in general. This was 
the means of introducing him to our patriotic countryman Sir 
John, with whom he had. frequent intercourse ever afterwards, 
and by whom he was often consulted on agricultural subjects. 

After his return from Yorkshire, Mr Shirreff continued zeal- 
ously to persevere in his improvements. He erected a thrash- 
ing machine to go by wind, being the first that appeared in the 
county. He also erected a bone-mill, from a model he brought 
from Yorkshire; and endeavoured, but in vain, to introduce 
the valuable manure of bone-dust into his native county, which 
is now happily effected under the auspices of J. Brodie, Esq. 
Mr Shirreff was of a warm enthusiastic temper, and too careless 
of his own private interest ; in consequence of which, his vari- 
ous agricultural experiments, though beneficial to the public, 
were rather hurtful to himself. In 1801, he received a pre- 
mium from the Board of Agriculture for an Essay on the best 
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mode of Cropping old Pasture Grounds, and laying them down 
again with Grass Seeds. Shortly after this period, he met with 
a most severe loss in the death of his two eldest sons, about 
twenty years of age. Mr Shirreff had paid the most unremit- 
ting attention to their education; nor did they baulk his san- 
guine hopes. He was inconsolable for their loss, and consider- 
ed it as the greatest misfortune of his life. 

A few years before the expiration of his lease; Mr Shirreff 
having, in consequence of the improvements he had made upon 
his farm, been enabled to subset it at a great advance of rent, re- 
moved with his family to Edinburgh, where he occasionally em- 
ployed himself in writing for the press on scientific subjects, as 
well as on topics of rural economy. During this period, he gained 
many premiums for Prize Essays, &c. from the Horticultural So- 
ciety, the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c; He was 
also employed to make another survey for the Board of Agricul- 
ture, that of the Islands of Orkney and Shetland ; and he has 
pointed out, in the Report which was published five years ago, 
the means of improying this remote and neglected district of the 
empire. He also wrote several pamphlets; and contributed 
largely to the Farmer’s Magazine, the Scots Monthly Maga- 
zine, and various other periodical works. In this pursuit he 
was liberally encouraged by his friend Mr Constable. These 
exertions, although persevered in with unceasing industry, af- 
forded only a scanty and precarious addition to his income. 
Still his ardent mind rose superior to adverse fortune. Until 
his last illness, he continued to enjoy the society of men of talent 
and attainments, to whom an address, in no ordinary degree 
polished, gave him ready access. With such, however, he al- 
ways expressed himself with the natural frankness and fearless- 
ness Of his character; and uniformly resisted all doctrines not. 
carried, by conviction to his own breast. He spent much of 
his time on researches into political and rural economy, and 
was an enthusiastic admirer of natural history. He had also 
made a considerable proficiency in botany. His knowledge of 
the Poa, Festuca, Tritica, and smaller grasses, was ntlars 
superior to that of any other man in existence. On this subject 
in particular, and many others of an agricultural description, he 
was often consulted by an extensive circle of agriculturists. His 
countenance and figure were exceedingly manly and graceful. 
His manners and address were highly prepossessing; yet, with 
all these advantages, he was ill calculated to secure the patron- 
age of the great. An utter stranger to flattery, his over-ardent 
mind frequently expressed itself with undue warmth. In poli- 
ties, he was warmly attached to the liberties of his country, # 
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feeling which he displayed sometimes with more energy perhaps 
than was consistent with his private interest. For a few years 
before his death, he had the charge of the estates of some noble- 
men, and resided in the country. During his last illness, strug- 
gling under embarrassment and disease, his mind was relieved 
and kept easy by the kind attention of his wife and family; and 
the warm and disinterested friendship of his brother, Mr Alex- 
ander Shirreff, rendered the last months of his life comfortable 
and serene. He is remembered by the writer of this article as 
a sincere and generous friend, with whom he spent the happiest 
days of his life; and he regrets that his memory has not been 
earlier embalmed by the pen of a more able biographer. Mr 
Shirreff died on the 2d day of November, 1418, at the age of 
59, and his remains were interred in the burial ground of his 
ancestors, at Prestonkirk, in East Lothian. 


Lines to the Memory of MR Suirrerr. 


Each various talent Nature bade adorn 

Thy copious mind, each grace thy manly form ; 
And, blessed with competence, thy morning rose, 
With no presage of the lamented close. 
Adversity’s dark clouds began to lour, 

Ere yet thy sun had passed its zenith hour. 
Two beauteous scions flourished by thy side ; 
They fell, and with them half thy spirit died. 
The pride and solace of thy happier hours, 
Thy learning, now a scanty meal procures. 

Al! why so often is the generous mind, 
Careless of wealth, to sordid interest blind, 
Regardless of itself, to others only kind ? 

Yet thou had’st comforts to the virtuous due ; 
Thy home was happy, and thy friends were true. 
Fair science o'er thy useful labours smiled, 

And every care with flattering hope beguiled. 
Thy brother hastened to his earliest friend, 
And poured the balm of comfort o’er thy mind. 
Thy setting sun again shone forth serene, 

And peaceful closed the last eventful scene. 

A wife’s affection soothed thy latest sigh, 

And a kind brother closed thy glazed eye. 

A friend now pours his sorrows o'er thy tomb, 
Recals thy virtues, makes thy woes his own ; 
To future times devotes thy much loved name, 
Sacred to letters and an honest fame, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


General Beatson’s Farm Implements. 
Sir, 

In the Fourth Number of the New Monthly Magazine 
for April current, page 175, is a notice given, that Major-Ge- 
neral Beatson, at Kuowle farm, near Tunbridge- Wells, has 
‘ invented a new implement, of much power, and various a 
‘ plications to the soil, as a general substitute for the sean 
* and harrows in common use.’ This instrument is said * to 
‘ pulverize the soil, and prepare it for corn crops, with one 
‘ horse instead of four, and will go over three acres a day, at 
* an expense of 10s. Id. to 11s. 4d. per acre only.’ I likewise 
observe the following paragraph in the Montrose Review for the 
3th instant. * A machine has lately been invented, and brought 
* to perfection, which, with one horse and a boy to guide it, 
‘ will furrow an acre of land in five hours. It is adapted for 
* almost all species of soil, and furrows the ground at any given 
* depth, from one inch and a half to eight inches, aud from five 
© to eleven inches in breadth; and will also turn the furrows 
* against hills.’ 

1 know not whether these descriptions apply to the same in- 
strument, or to two that are different in construction ; but hav- 
ing a few acres of ground, which I cultivate for the support of 
a riding horse, &c. and for which I keep no establishment, but 
hire others to perform the work, I often find much difficulty in 
getting it laboured in due season, because of the persons whom 
I hire being, at the time, employed in preparing their own 
ground. Could I then possess myself of a useful machine of 
this description, I would be independent of hiring; and I dare 
say there are many similarly situated, who would be glad of 
such accommodation. I know not, however, how to procure 
the instrument, or even a description of it; which induces me 
to take the liberty to apply to you, in hopes that, if you will 
haye the goodness to insert this communication in your valuable 
Magazine, perhaps some of your Correspondents or Contribut- 
ors may favour the public with a description of it, if they have 
come to the knowledge of it. I beg you will excuse this trou- 
ble; and remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Abbeyhouse, Arbroath; 21st April, 1821. W. C. 


*.* Gencral Beatson’s Implements may be had from Mr Morton, 
Leith Walk, who has already made a few of them to order. That 
which is said to pulverize three acres per day, with an improved 
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mode of draught, and made more substantially than the General’s 
own, costs; with its necessary appendages, about six pounds or gui- 
neas. But if our Correspondent wants only a description of it, he 
should refer to the General’s book, published within these two years, 
As these implements make no furrow, and do not turn over any part 
of the soil, the.Montrose Review must, if there be no mistake, refer 
to some other invention, of which we never heard before. Con. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan for Establishing a safe and economical Currency, commen~ 
surate to the Wants of the Nation ; calculated to remedy the pre- 
sent Distresses, and to afford a large Yearly Revenue to the 
Public :—as contained in a Letter to the Kant or LiveRPooL, 

JSrom a Professional Gentleman in Edinburgh. * 


My Lorp, 

I rake the liberty of addressing your Lordship up- 
on a subject interesting to every individual in the community, 
but peculiarly so to your Lordship, and those. with whom you 
are connected in the administration of the affairs of this country. 

I allude to the distress generally felt, both by the agricultural 
and commercial classes of society; and I make this allusion, not 


* This letter, with a few slight verbal alterations, was transmitted 
to Lord Liverpool early in March iast, in manuscript, and without 
any view at the time to its-being published. ‘The writer has yielded 
to our solicitations in allowing it to be laid before our readers, tham 
whom no class have a deeper interest in its subject. As it would be. 
idle, after saying this, to, offer our own opinion on its merits, we have 
only to request for it the candid and serious consideration of those 
whose minds have already received no. bias in its favour. That the 
return to cash payments at the old standard is. one great cause of the 
distresses of the country, seems to be an opinion which is every day 
becoming more general ; and it is a cause which, under the pressure 
of our national debt, may continue to operate for many years, if the 
present system is to be persisted in so long. The alteration here 
proposed may startle the superficial reader ; but let him reflect, that 
the new currency will rest on a basis that can be shaken only by the 
destruction of our Constitution and Government ; and that, instead 
of a currency, as here proposed, extending perhaps to fifty or: sixty 
millions, the national debt, amounting to more than ten times as 
much, stands on no higher security. We shall be giad, however, to 
have the subject discussed, if it be done with candour, and to heax 
every fair objection to the measure, 

VOL. &XII. NO. 86, 
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so much for the purpose of directing your Lordship’s attention 
to the existing evil, as of suggesting a plan by which, I hope, 
that evil may he in a great measure, if not entirely, removed. 

I do not mean to trouble your Lordship with a long inquiry 
into the causes of the evil, because that is a subject about which 
there is so great a variety of opinion, that it is vain to hope, 
however clear and satisfactory a statement may be, to carry con- 
viction to the mind of every one. It is necessary, however, that 
I should say something upon the subject, otherwise it may not 
appear to your Lordship that the remedy I propose is sufficient 
to mect the existing evil; and I therefore declare, that I am one 
of those who impute the distress, felt by almost every class in so- 
ciety, toa derangement in our circulating medium; first, by 
extending the circulation beyond the value of a bullion or coin 
currency (or, in other words, beyond the extent or value of that 
portion of bullion that fell to this country, and corresponding 
to its trade and connexion with other countries); and after- 
wards by curtailing that extended circulation, by an attempt to 
return to payments in coin or bullion, 

I do not mean to insist that this is the sole cause of our dis- 
tress, because it is impossible for a theorist to sit down and cal- 
culate the precise effect of any particular political system upon 
the transactions of an extended society; but I shall teke the li- 
berty of stating one or two facts that cannot fail, at one time or 
other, to have attracted your Lordship’s attention. 

Since the present mode of Banking commenced, we have ex- 
perienced a gradual depreciation in our circulating medium ; or, 
in other words, we have found the prices of all commodities to 
increase gradually. It may have been otherwise during short 
intervals; but if we were to take the average of every ten years, we 
would find a gradual increase for fifty years previous to the year 
1800, and a rapid increase from that date up to the year 1810. 

This increase in the price of commodities previous to the 
year 1800, may be imputed to the increased quantity of gold 
and silver, the circulating medium of the world; but I have no 
doubt it will be found to exceed that increase. 

This excess arose from the practice, gradually introduced, of 
supplying the country with a paper currency, through the me- 
dium of bankers, who issued their own promissory notes, and 
which were readily taken, and used in place of the coin of the 
realm. 

This system, says Adam Smith, could not injure the country 
much ; because, while bankers held, in their repositories, a quan- 
tity of coin sufficient to pay their notes when payment of them 
was demanded, the quantity of notes in circulation cauld not 
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exceed, or at least could not much exceed, the quantity of coin ; 
and, therefore, no great evil was likely to arise from the system 
of using paper in place of bullion or coined money. 

That no great evil was likely to arise from it, may be true; 
but it is evident that the = of bankers was enormously aug- 
mented by the issue of these notes, in so far as they were able 
to issue them to an extent beyond the real property which they 
ought to have kept in their coffers to pay them; and if it were 
possib!e for them both to issue their notes, and to make use of 
their coin or real capital, otherwise locked up, their profits 
would be so far extended, and every banker will attempt to do 
so, in so far as he can do it with any degree of prudence or safety 
to himself; and therefore it did actually happen, previous to the 
restriction upon the Bank of England, that the country was sup- 
plied by means of the united circulation of benk-notes and coin, 
with a currency much more extended in quantity than had been 
previously circulated when a coin-currency elone was in use. 

The effect of this was, in a certain degree, to depreciate the 
currency, and raise the price of all commodities; and the more 
the system of banking was extended, and the greater the facility 
afforded to bankers in issuing and keeping afloat in the country 
a larger quantity of this bank paper, the greater was their own 
profit, and the greater in quantity would be the circulating me- 
dium of the country ; and, of course, that greater quantity would 
be applied in the exchange of commodities ; and the commodi- 
ties and that circulating medium being equal to each other, a 
greater quantity of the latter would be applied to the former; 
or, in other words, all commodities would rise in nominal value, 
and any portion of the circulating medium would measure a 
less quantity of commodities, and, of course, that circulating 
medium would become depreciated, as relative to its state at 
any other period when there was a smaller quantity in circu- 
lation. ; 

The effect of this reasoning was seen, in a conspicuous man- 
ner, after the year 1797, when the Bank of England got legal 
authority to issue notes without being obliged to retain a quan- 
tity of coin or bullion sufficient to pay these notes, when pay- 
ment was demanded. All commodities rose in value. Indus- 
try, and the produce of labour, apparently received a constant 
and increasing reward. The industrious part of the community 
were excited, by this appearance of gain, to make greater exer- 
tions. Every kind of property became more valuable; and 
men, ‘who are naturally ambitious to improve their condition, 
and who act with an increased energy when they see their ex- 
ertions succeeding, became doubly active, and industrious, and 

2 
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enterprising; and the consequence was, the improvement of 
our manufactures, and of the soil of the country, to an extent 
beyond all precedent; and not only bad land, but even bad land 
jn bad climates, became the object of exertion, and both indus- 
try and capital were expended upon it. 

This energy, or spirit, that was engendered and kept up by 
means of the constant apparent inerease of the value of property 
of every description, was not only conspicuous among those who 
had the management of, or were engaged in, commercial or a- 
gricultural pursuits, but it pervaded every rank in society, and 
assisted in communicating an enthusiastic spirit, that never fails 
to extend itself when it once takes root, and may have had some 
influence in forming the character of the soldier as well as that 
of the citizen; and it may have aided m producing the glorious 
termination of the war in which we were engaged, both by af- 
fording the pecuniary means of conducting it, and by sustaining 
the moral energies that enabled us to persevere in it. 

When peace was established in the year 1814 or 1815, the 
Bank Restriction Act was within a few months of expiring; and 
the bankers, who had issued their notes without contemplating 
so sudden a termination to it, saw the necessity of withdrawing 
them, because, at the end of six months they might be obliged, 
if they allowed them to continue in the ade of the public, to 
pay them in coin; and the whote bullion of the kingdom was 
not perhaps equal to the quantity in circulation. 

When these notes were withdrawn, the country was deprived 
of the only circulating medium of which it had been possessed, 
and there was no mean or substance by which to exchange 
commodities; or, rather, what it had was so circumscribed in 
quantity, that it could not value or measure commodities to the 
same extent that it had previously done, and of course all com- 
modities fell in value; and the distress naturally arising from 
this circumstance, was the universal object of attention. It was 
imputed to various causes; but I impute it entirely to the 
change that then took place, by withdrawing from the country 
the greater part of the only circulating medium that existed ; 
and that this was the true cause, seems to be proved from the 
following circumstances. 

The bill relieving the Bank of England from the payment 
of its notes in specie, was renewed for a definite period, and 
bankers again issued their notes with confidence. ‘The effect 
was, the rise in the price of commodities, and relief, to a certaiu 
extent, from the distress that had been previously felt. 

It was ultimately determined, that the Bank should be oblig- 
ed to pay its notes in specie in a particular manner; and the 
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consequence again was, a restricted issue of bank notes, sufficient 
to keep the value of them always above that commodity for 
which they might be exchanged ; and these bank notes, thus re- 
stricted, being the only cireulating medium, the price of all com- 
modities have again fallen in value; and the commercial and 
agricultural classes of society have been, and are as much dis- 
tressed as ever they were at any former period of history. 

We have, therefore, distinetly before us the following facts ; 
1st, The use of a coin and paper currency previous to the year 
1797, combining together, by their union, an increased extent 
of currency, and producing a relative increased price of com- 
modities. We have, in the second place, the extraordinary in- 
crease of our currency after the year 1797, attended by an e- 
wy extraordinary increase in the price of all commodities, 

Te have, in the third place, a decreased issue of bank notes in 
the year 1815, in expectation of the repeal of the act of Par- 
liament; and we find an immediate decrease in the price of all 
commodities. In the fourth place, the act of Parliament was 
renewed for a certain time, and we find bankers again issuing 
their notes, and all commodities rise in value. In the f/th place, 
we find an alteration in the act of Parliament compelling bank- 
ers to pay their notes in specie in a particular manner, but in 
such manner as to enable any individual to make a profit on 
their notes, if ever they were to fall under the value of specie; 
and this act is naturally followed by a restriction of the issue of 
bank paper; and we immediately find all commodities again 
fall in value. ’ 

It will not, surely, be considered rash or precipitate to infer, 
from these facts, that the extent of the circulating medium re- 
gulates the value af commodities: That the circulating medium 
of this country has become paper in place of com, and that 
that paper is issued and withdrawn at the will and pleasure of 
the bankers, without being subject to any more permanent con- 
troul: That the present distress of the country arises almost en- 
tirely from the restricted issues of paper, or a curtailed circu- 
lating medium; and those who wish to remove this distress, or 
to relieve it in part, must direct their attention to the correction 
of the evil pointed out. 

It is of no consequence that I should be quite satisfied in 
my own mind that the whole of our present distress, or near- 
ly so, arises from the derangement of our circulating medium, 
unless I am able to make others see it in the same light; and I 
will therefore trouble your Lordship with one or two more facts, 
which I hope may have some weight. 

It has been said by some, that the distress of the country a- 
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‘rose from the sudden change from war to peace; by others, 
that it arose from an overgrown pcpulation: Some have alleged 
that we have had a monopoly of all the markets in the world, 
and now we are met in these markets by opposing interests. It 
has also been said, with reference to the commercial distress, 
that the different branches of our manufactures have been over- 
stocked with labourers; and, with reyard to the agricultural 
distress, it has been alleged that the production of grain is too 
much increased, or that the consumption of it has fallen off. 

I do not mean to deny that some, or ail of these, may have 
had their effect ; and I merely mean to contend, that there is a 
latent cause more powerful than all of them, and that none of 
these are sufficient to account for the evil, while the cause that 
I allude to is of itself sufficient to account for that evil. 

The change from war to peace might have injured one branch 
of our traffic, or affected one class of labourers, but it would 
have equally benefited some others, and the equilibrium would 
have soon been restored. If our population had been so much 
increased, it is strange that we should not have felt it till all of a 
sudden, when peace came; and it is still more strange, that we 
should, at the same instant, complain of an over-extended popu- 
lation; and also, that we should have more food and more rai- 
ment than we can dispose of. If we had the monopoly of all 
the markets in the world, we could have only used that monopo- 
ly for the purpose of carrying fromm one market to another; be- 
cause all foreign commerce resolves into the exchange of one 
commodity for another; and we could have brought no more 
commodities to Britain than we had British commodities to ex- 
change for them, and we could have taken no more commodi- 
ties from Britain than we could get exchanged for the commo- 
dities of other countries ; and no part of the complaint has been, 
that we want any thing that is either useful or necessary, the 
produce of other countries; and it is evident that, if there had 
been any thing in this complaint, it would merely have affected 
our carrying trade, whereas every class of society complains equal- 
ly. If one, two, or more branches of our manufactures had 
been overstocked with labourers, that evil must, from the nature 
of it, not only have been temporary in itself, but limited in its 
extent. Now, the evil complained of is extended over the whole 
community. If our agriculturists have produced more food 
than we can consume, how does it happen that so many should 
want food, or that so many unfortunate individuals should be 
obliged to emigrate to foreign lands, (the greatest misfortune 
that can happen to a country), because they cannot subsist here? 
If we had so much food, an article that all the art of man can- 
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not preserve, would it not be better to give it for nothing, to ine 
duce these men to remain in their ative country? If the con- 
sumption of food has decreased, so must the inhabitants of the 
country have decreased; because decreased consumption can 
only arise from decrease in population, or decrease in the capa- 
city to consume. But one of our complaints is, that population 
is too much increased, and, therefore, one or other of these 
causes leads to an absurd conclusion; and it is equally absurd 
to suppose a decreased capacity to consume, without assigning a 
cause for it. In truth, there is not one of these arguments that 


. . 5 . . . 
may not be shown to be, either altogether fallacious, or of trivial 


effect. 

If it is true that all commodities, such as gold, silver, copper, 
and other metals, and animal and vegetable food, have continu- 
ed always to bear the same relative value to each other,—and if 
it is true that our circulating medium, or mean of value, or no- 
minal value, or whatever it may be called, is the only article 
that has changed in its value, (and this may be proved),—then we 
shall be able to assign a reason for our distressed situation that 
is suflicient to account for it without any assistance whatever. 

[need not inform your Lordship, that all traffic or exchange 

between countries is founded upon the simple axiom, that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another; and 
merchants have generally adopted silver as the article by which 
they value their commodities. Silver in London, and silver in 
any foreign country, is estimated to be of the same value, except 
in so far as it is more plentiful in the one place than in the 
other; and then it may be more valuable where it is scarce; be- 
cause, to create the equilibrium, it would be necessary to carry it 
from the nearest place where it is plentiful, and the expense of 
carrying it almost never exceeds six per cent.; and, of course, 
the exchanges between countries, when silver is accurately com- 
pared in each, may run to six per cent.; but when there is a free 
trade, never can exceed it, although it often appears to exceed 
it, by taking into consideration the value of the depreciated coins 
in different countries. 
. If amerchant in London exchanges goods with a merchant 
in Hamburgh, each of them ascertains the quantity of silver his 
goods are worth, at the place of the exchange ; and the difierence 
is paid, either by a bill, or a remittance in other goods, taking 
the exchange between the place of traffic and the place of pay- 
ment into consideration; and, as gold and silver have always 
had nearly a relative value, we shall suppose a case, making the 
exchange in gold, for the purpose of showing more clearly the 
cause of the present distress. 

Suppose a Glasgow manufacturer, in the year 1814, to have 
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ordered from Charlestown, in South Carolina, a cargo of cot- 
ton to the value of 100 ounces of gold, and suppose the Ameri- 
can merchant immediately to have procured and shipped the 
cotion, and to have drawn a bill upon the manufacturer in 
Glasgow, payable in London, for the value of the cotton 
shipped. 

In the year 1813-14, gold was selling at 5/. 10s. per ounce; 
and therefore, the American merchant would have valued for 
5501., independent of the exchange, which I have said can in 
no case exceed six per cent. when reduced to pure silver; and 
the Glasgow merchant would have paid the 550/. in London, 
and would have received the cargo of cotton. paid freight, in- 
surance, dues, carriage to his manufactory, and expense of ma- 
nufacturing ;—and let us suppose that the cotton is now con- 
verted into muslin or other goods, and has been reexported to 
America, France, or any other country, to be sold for 150 
ounces of gold, being 50 per cent. upon the original cost, and 
which the Glasgow manufacturer has calculated upon as suffi- 
cient to remunerate him. 

When his goods are sold (it is of no consequence where), he 
will think himself well paid by a bill upon London; and when 
the bill comes to be drawn, it will be found that 150 ounces of 
gold in London is at present not worth so much as 6V0/.; and 
therefore, the amount of the bill, again throwing the exchange 
out of view, is to be less than 600/., payable in Snide 

The raw material, however, cost him 550/., payable in Lon- 
don in the year 1814; and now, after having paid freight, and 
all charges of manufacturing, he is only returned something less 
than 600/., and of course he is an immense loser; and, without 
knowing or inquiring what is the cause of his misfortune, he 
determines to do no more business tili trade revive; and he 
turns adrift, or merely half supports, his industrious manufac- 
turers. Here is the cause of the evil, without its being neces- 
sary either to suppose that our population has increased beyond 
the power of maintaining it, or that the produce of land has in- 
creased beyond the possibility of consuming it; and this is not a 
fictitious, but a true state of matters; and the only extravagances 
in it is, that of comparing 1814 and the present time, whereas 
the raw material of 1814 may have been earlier disposed of : 
But although any other period would not show a loss to the same 
extent, every transaction in the interval has been attended with 
some loss, 

Upon the same principle, a landed proprietor who purchased 
Jand in the year 1814 to the value of 1000 ounces of gold, must 
have given 50001, for it; and,-were he to sell it now at the same 
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price, he would only get the value of his thousand ounces of 

Id, which would be less than 4000/.; and thus he would be a 
ane of 1500/., or more than a fourth part of the original pur- 
chase. 

In the same maimer, every individual who borrowed 100 
ounces of gold in the year 1814, bound himself to repay 550/. 
Sterling, and an equivalent annualrent; and the 100 ounces of 
gold which he then borrowed are now only worth something 
less than 400/.; and therefore he is obliged to return 137} 
ounces of gold for the hundred he borrowed, or continue to pay 
a corresponding annualrent. 

These are facts that cannot be denied. But it may be alleged, 
that the Glasgow manufacturer, as well as the purchaser of 
land, has not in reality suffered any loss; because, in the former 
case, although the manufacturer has not got back so many 
pounds Sterling for his goods as he expended upon them when 
all the charges are added to the account, yet the 6001, or 
money which he has now got, is in itself actually worth as much 
more of commodities as the sum he has expended, together with 
his expected profit. The assertion may be partly true; but al- 
though it were, the inconvenience is not removed. 

If a merchant finds his goods debtor for a larger sum than 
they are creditor; or, in other words, if his leger points out 
that he has expended a larger sum upon the raw material and 
the manufacture of it, than he has received for the goods after 
having sold them, it cannot be expected that he will, in the face 
of such a fact, continue a manufacture or traffic that, to all ap- 
pearance, produces loss in place of gain. It will be in vain to 
tell him, that, although his nominal capital is decreasing, his real 
capital, or the value of his property, is actually increasing. 

Besides the impossibility of making either the manufacturer 
or the speculator in land (speaking generally) understand such 
a proposition, they do actually suffer a certain loss; because sud- 
den changes in the value of money affect certain articles much 
sooner than others, and the wages of labour are perhaps the last 
that suffer the effects of it; and both the manufacturer and agri- 
<culturist must pay wages for a length of time, after money is 
become more valuable, as if it were still in its depreciated state ; 
and whether they actually suffer a loss, or only imagine tiey suf- 
fer it, is much the same in effect. 

They will curtail their operations, and dismiss all labourers 
they can possibly dismiss, without running the risk of derang- 
ing their whole establishment ; and, in some cases, they will give 
up their establishments and dismiss the whole. And such events 
actually happened ; and the consequence was, an immense body 
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of the labouring classes were thrown idle; and while they were 
idle and in want of food, those designing men, of whom there 
are some in every society, took the opportunity of insinuating 
themselves among them, pretending to point out the cause of 
their distress, and persuading them that they had only to re- 
move the cause, that they might again be comfortable as they 
were formerly. 

It is needless to say, that their attention was directed to ima- 
ginary causes of distress. Yet they pursued their object with 
the same ardour as if they had discovered the real cause; and 
the unhappy consequences vere conspicuous over the whole 
country, and ought to excite tliose who are able to discover the 
real evil, to be the more ardent in their endeavours to remove it 
in a legal and proper manne. 

Although the merchant and the landed proprietor, whose 
whole stock consists in real property, and who do not owe any 
debt, may ultimately be able to defy the consequences of every 
mismanagement of our circulating medium, it will not be so 
with him who borrows money; because the ultimate effect of the 
evil rests between the borrower and lender. ‘The borrower re- 
ceives so many pounds sterling, and obtiges himself to pay back 
these pounds sterling; and if, in the interval, money depreci- 
ate, he is a gainer, and the lender is a loser; but if money be- 
comes more valuable, the borrower becomes the loser, and the 
lender the gainer; and, by taking the periods between 1814 and 
the present time, the loss, as has been seen, is $74 per cent.; 
and I wish to call your Lordships attention to this fact. 

If, at present, taxes are levied in this country to the value of 
60 millions annually, it is equal in amount, when converted into 
real property, as if 82} millions had been levied in the year 
1814. ‘The latter sum could have been paid with the same ease 
in the year 1814, as the 60 millions could be paid now ; that is 
to say, the one sum represents the value of as many commodi- 
ties at present, as the other sum did in the year 1814; and if 
we apply this reasoning to the capital out of which these reve- 
nugs arise, we shall find that a revenue of 69 millicns in perpe- 
tuity is worth 1200 millions; or, in other words, it requires a 
capital of that amount to produce the annual revenue; and that 
capital, when compared with the depreciated value of our pound 
sterling in 1814, is equal to 1650 millions of money as at that 
date; and therefore, the difference, or 450 millions, is the in- 
creased burden put upon the people of Great Britain, by the 
attempt to bring their payments back to payments in coin; 
and this view is worthy of your Lordship’s serious considerar 
tion; and when you apply these stubborn facts to the situation 
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of the public and its creditor, you will be able to estimate how 
much the latter is gaining upon the former by the change that 
has been made upon the state of the currency, and your Lord- 
ship will admit that it is an evil that must be remedied ; and the 
only consideration is, what is the best remedy, and the most ra- 
tional mode of applying it. 

The first step towards the cure of every evil, is that of ascer- 
taining the cause of it; and I have taken some pains to show, 
that the great evil we have to complain of in this country is, a 
constant fluctuation in our circulating medium, to which there 
is at present no check ; that, in consequence of this fluctuation, 
our circulating medium became at one time very extended, and 
it has been of late much curtailed; and this produces an unsuf- 
ferable evil, so much so, that it is impossible the debtor can per- 
form his obligations to his creditor if it is to be allowed to conti- 
nue; and therefore it cannot continue, because the evil is so 
general and extensive in its nature, that there is no power what- 
ever cqual to oppose the effort that must sooner or later be made 
to rectify it. ‘The mode I mean to propose to your Lordship, 
for curing this evil, is, to reestablish in the country a more ex- 
tended circulating medium—of a fixed and permanent nature— 
not variable at the will of any class of the community—contain- 
ing a value relative to the extent of our national debt—with 
the best possible security for the payment of it—and so arrang- 
ed, that, by furnishing it to the country, you will not only do 
the community a great and permanent benefit, but you will levy 
a large tax, that, of itself, in time, might redeem the national 
debt ; and this I propose to be done as follows :— 

Let there be a commission appointed, by Act of Parliament, 
entitled, ‘ Commissioners for supplying the Country with a fixed 
‘ and permanent circulating Medium,’ or with any other more 
appropriate title; and let these commissioners have the power 
of printing or publishing, in the best possible style and form, a 
certain specified quantity of notes, payable to the bearer on de- 
mand; and let these commissioners have the sole controul and 
custody of these notes, and be responsible for the quantity so 
printed, at all times. 

Let an inguiry be made into the quantity of our circulat- 
ing medium, or, in other words, into the quantity of bank 
notes, payable to the bearer on demand, and not bearing inte- 
rest, in circulation at the time our trade and manufactures were 
in a comfortable and flourishing state ; and let a maximum be fix- 
ed, according to that evidence, of the number of Government 
notes that may be published. 

This maximum is the quantity that these commissioners may 
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be allowed to print, and no more, without the authority of Par. 
liament; and let these commissioners keep regular books of the 
quantity published ; and let the bankers of the country be sup- 
plied with these notes to any extent they wish, provided always 
they assign over to the commissioners as much Government 
stock in security as may be worth, in pounds sterling, the num- 
ber of notes given out to them; and while the banker retains 
these notes, the commissioners shall retain and draw the divi- 
dends upon his Government stock. 

Let the commissioners keep an account with each banker, 
making the banker debtor for the number of notes given to him, 
at the dates when given, and making him debtor, at the end of 
six months, for a certain percentage on these notes for the use 
of them, say at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum; and let 
the commissioners give the banker credit for the amount of his 
Government stock, placed with them in security ; and let them 
also give him credit for the dividend payable upon that stock ; 
and let the banker draw upon the commissioners for the ba- 
lance due to him, being the difference between the dividend 
upon his stock and the interest due upon the notes held by him, 

Let these notes be in such terms as follow. ‘ We, his Ma- 
* jesty’s Commissioners, appointed by Act of Parliament, pro- 
‘ mise to pay to A B, or the bearer, on demand, the sum of 
* One Pound Sterling, or, in our option, to assign to him, at the 
* market price of the day, a sum equivalent in Government 
* stock.’ 

Let these notes be transmitted to the country bankers by 
means of the coaches; declaring always, that the receipt of the 
parcel by those appointed by the coach-proprietors, shall be a 
sufficient exoneration to the commissioners; but when the par- 
cels are returned, they shall be safely deposited in the office of 
these commissioners. 

Let the bankers, thus supplied with Government notes, traffic 
with them as they please, in such manner as they formerly used 
to do with gold and silver pieces; that is, by discounting bills, 
or in any other manner most beneficial to themselves: And sup- 
pose they pay Government 4 per cent. for the use of their notes, 
they may so employ them as to make five per cent. and up- 
wards; or by taking a quarter per cent. premium upon dis- 
counting bills, so as to make séx per cent. and upwards. 

When the banker returns the notes in whole or in part, he 
will receive credit for the sum returned, and will be reinvested 
in stock to the same amount; and, in future, he will only pay 
interest upon the decreased sum remaining in his hands. 

if the whole notes published by the commissioners are re 
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quired for the use of the community, the fact may be reported 
to Parliament; but on no account are the commissioners to 
publish another note without legal authority. If the whole are 
not required, what remains must lie in the custody of the Com- 
missioners, and upon no account to be given to any one with- 
out an equivalent deposite of Government stock. 

These notes shall be declared a legal tender, and a tax put 
upon all other notes issued, payable to the bearer on demand, 
such as may be sufficient to prevent them being issued. 

These, I think, are the heads of the plan I propose; and the 
following are the advantages expected from it. 

Our circulating medium will be of a fixed character, in so 
far as regards quantity. It never can possibly exceed a certain 
maximum sum; and, whatever use is made of these notes, by dis- 
counting bills without value, or by discounting any number of 
bills granted for the same article, or by giving credit to persons 
who have no substance, or by refusing credit to others who 
really and truly have substance, or by whatever other manage- 
ment they are disposed of by the bankers who undertake the 
administration of them, the quantity of our circulating medium 
never can be increased or depreciated, or the price of commodi- 
ties rise beyond a certain extent; and at the same time, it is in 
the power of Parliament, as a wise legislative body, to increase 
or decrease the quantity, as the exigencies of the nation may 
require. 

By this means, we avoid the constant fluctuation we have ex- 
perienced in our currency, by its being increased or decreased 
according to the will or fancy of a set of individuals who have 
nothing in view but their own interest. 

In the next place, we would be able to extend the circulatin 
medium to a quantity exceeding our coin currency, and whick 
is absolutely necessary at present, not only to save Government, 
but all the debtors of the nation, and those holding property, 
from being ruined, or at least reduced to the utmost state of dis- 
tress ; and if our circulating medium is by this means again ex- 
tended, the present distress felt by all classes of society must 
vanish. Land, and land produce, would resume its value, as 
weli as all other property, whether in the hands of merchants or 
others; and our manufacturers will proceed again to supply the 
world with commodities, which can no where else be got better 
or cheaper. 

If a hundred millions of these notes were required for the use 
of the community, and if the bankers could afford to pay four 
- cent. for them, the Commissioners might realize four mil- 
ions a year, subject to the expenses of management; and al- 
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though only half the sum were required, yet the revenue arising 
from the arrangement, would be a matter of great emolument to 
the nation; and this would be one of these taxes reaped from 
the community by doing them a benefit, resembling the tax at 
present realized from the Post-office, because every individual, 
who carries a sum of money in his pocket, suffers the loss of the 
interest of it; and these small losses being united together, form 
a bonus for the general benefit of society: And the conduct of 
him who levies taxes in such manner as this, is in imitation of 
the wisdom displayed by the Author of Nature, who allows the 
insensible perspiration of all animals to ascend through its spe- 
cific gravity into the air, and to be carried upon the winds, and 
again distributed upon the face of the earth, to increase its ferti- 
lity and powers of reproduction. 

By this means our circulating medium would not only be 
prevented from being depreciated, but it would follow, as a 
natural consequence, that the prices of commodities would cease 
to fluctuate in the manner they have done of late years. I am 
now talking generally of the prices of commodities, and not of 
particular articles; and I merely mean to say, that all commo- 
dities would cease to rise in price, or to fall in price, as they 
do now, when the bankers choose to give to the country their 
notes, or choose to withdraw them, as has happened of late 
years. By this plan bankers never could issue into the coun- 
try more than a specific quantity of notes; and their own in- 
terest would prevent them trom keeping any considerable quan- 
tity out of circulation, because they would pay interest for them 
while they remained in their coffers. 

It may be said, that they would return them to the Commis- 
sioners; but if they did so, they would deprive themselves of 
the means of carrying on their trade; and prudent men would 
not do so, unless the country was really in such a state that 
there were no good bills offered for these notes; and this is a 
state the country has never yet been in. They do not withdraw 
their issues at present, because they cannot get good bills to 
discount, but because they are afraid of depreciating their notes, 
and then suffering the loss arising from paying them in bullion. 

In the next place, all men would become critics in these 
Government notes, because there would be only one kind in 
use; while, at present, it is believed there are a thousand diffe- 
rent kinds of notes in Great Britain and Ireland; and, of 
course, it is impossible for any individual to make himself ac- 
te even with the firms and place of existence of these 


anking Companies, and, much less, to have any knowledge of 
their notes. 
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In the Jast place, this innovation, or something resembling it, 
is absolutely necessary to relieve the nation out of its present 
distress. ‘This will be apparent to every one who admits that 
I have been correct in stating the cause of our distress: And, 
even although I may not have had the good fortune to make 
myself sufficiently understood in every particular, I flatter my- 
self that there is not a human being who feels an interest in the 
issue, that will not consider it necessary to examine these sug- 
gestions with every attention in his power, and not to reject, in- 
continently, what may be of so much importance to a great 
community: And having now given a general outline of the ad- 
vantages of the Plan, I shall state what may be suggested in 
opposition to it. 

It cannot be denied, that he who has the hardiness to propose 
this plan, must expect to be assailed with all the usual weapons 
employed on such occasions; and some of these not only direct- 
ed by powerful and intelligent hands, but so levelled that they 
will strike against the weakest part of the fabric. 

What would the Bullion Committee, and those who have 
taken the advantage of the Report made by that intelligent 
Committee to bring the nation into its present difficulties, sa 
to a bold adventurer, who dared to propose that the British 
pound sterling should at once be converted from twenty neat 
pieces, containing 1718 grains of silver, into value in Govern- 
ment stock—an article so abundant that the whole country com- 
plains of there being too much of it? Here is a — proposi- 
tion, they will say, it is impossible should be suffered; and I 
will candidly admit, that the objection will sound powerfully a- 
gainst the system, and I do not know any other of which I may 
be afraid. 

Were I to stand forward and make such a propesal, I would 
be termed a wild and speculative adventurer, and compared to 
John Law, who is said to have brought a neighbouring country 
almost to ruin by such speculations; and the circumstance of 
our being from the same town would not be in my favour: But 
it must be remembered, that almost every improvement takes 
its origin from theorists and speculators; and a prudent man 
will not despise a suggestion merely on that account, and will 
only consider well whether it is founded upon rational princi- 
ples, and whether it seems to have been matured by a mind ca- 
pable of applying to it the true principles of modern investi- 
gation. 

The objection above alluded to can only be answered upon 
the principle of expediency. ‘The national debt never can be 
paid in British pounds sterling, as known at the mint. _ It is in 
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vain to expect it; and, while so many hundred millions of debt 
continue to exist, it is necessary to adopt some apvete plan 
to prevent the people being crushed under the burden; and this 
plan, it ishoped, may answer the purpose. 

Our pound sterling was just as vague and indefinite when 
the Bank.of England was protected by the Restriction Act, and 
the situation of the country was so much the worse ;. because the 
benefit was principally reaped by a class of individuals, while 
the benefit of this system will be reaped by the community at 
large. 

When silver was selling at 6s. 10d. an ounce, our pound 
sterling was worth less than three ounces of silver, in place of 
being worth more than four ounces; and here was a derange- 
ment of our pound sterling to the extent of a fourth of its ori- 
ginal value; and, during this period, a considerable portion of 
our debt was contracted, and it is only equitable that it should 
be paid in the same depreciated money. 

A circulating medium is only useful in regulating the inter 
nal economy of the country, and has no influence over its fo- 
reign connexions. If this plan were adopted, the value of our 
pound sterling would of course be decreased in proportion to 
the extent of the notes circulated; and that depreciation would 
be ascertained as accurately for all commercial purposes, and as 
quickly, as the value of any other commodity, of which the 
quantity had been increased all at once. 

The price of gold and silver would immediately rise, as well 
as all other commodities; and if silver came to be worth 6s. $d. 
an ounce, our pound sterling would be worth three ounces of 
silver,—a value as determinate, and as easily understood, and 
as easily applied to all foreign commerce, as at present, when 
it is worth more than four ounces of silver. 

The exchanges with foreign countries would no doubt rise 
against us, when compared with our pound sterling, or nomi- 
nal pounds, shillings, and pence; but they would continue pre- 
cisely the ‘same, om compared with the grains of pure silver 
that our pound sterling might purchase; and all foreign com- 
merce is an exchange of commodities: and coins, or circulat- 
ing medii have no other influence over it, except in so far ag 
merchants are sometimes puzzled to find. out how much pure 
silver these coins contain, or the pieces of paper represent; and 
if this objection can be overcome, I think there is no other wor- 
thy of consideration. 

It will no doubt be said, that we are embarking in the same 
vessel that has been so often wrecked ; that.we are putting into 
the hands of Ministers the means of destroying themselves and 
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the community, by enabling them to make money whenever it 
is wanted; and, when they find themselves in difficulties, they 
will do as all other men have done,—take the readiest means of 
supplying their necessities. If this isa good argument, it strikes 
equally against the commission for reducing the national debt, 
in whosé persons, I understand, there is vested property to a 
much greater amount than the trust I propose to be vested in 
these commissioners ; and it also strikes against the confidence 
that must be reposed in those who undertake the administration 
of the affairs, either of private individuals, or of an-extended 
community: And I do not think it is necessary to dwell more up- 
on this objection, than to say, that this plan differs from any 
other that ever was attempted to be carried into effect, in so far 
as it fixes a maximum upon the extent of the circulation, and 
does not allow the substance to be circulated to be procured 
without value. 

If ever the nation can redeem its debt, it may then be proper 
to revert to a coin currency ; but, till then, it cannot be done; 
and, during the interval, our currency should bear a relative va- 
lue to its value when our debt was contracted, otherwise justice 
is not done both to borrower and lender; and if it were com- 
petent to reduce our debt gradually, it would be more expedient 
than the plan at present followed, of saving money to reduce it 
all at once. But this subject is not connected with the object 
now in view, and therefore I will not dwell upon it. 

Allow me to add, that, whatever may be thought of the plan 
I have now the honour to suggest to your Lordship, it is not 
the hasty and inconsiderate production of one who is in the ha- 
bit of obtruding on the public his sentiments on the great poli- 
litical measures which from time to time agitate the public mind. 
— Whatever may be its merits or demerits, it has formed a sub- 
ject of serious consideration to me for several years, during the 
intervals which a laborious profession has allowed me to devote 
to a question that must be admitted, on all hands, to be one of 
paramount importance, and more especially at the present mo- 
ment. My deliberate conviction is, not only that the present 
and prospective state of the currency lies at the source of our 
present distresses, and, from thence, distributes a baleful and 
enervating influence throughout almost every class and rank of 
society ; but that no measure which has not the effect of again 
extending our circulating medium, so as to allow it to conform 
itself to the present circumstances of the country, will ever prove 
a wholesome and effectual remedy.—In suggesting a plan by 
which this may be done, your Lordship will be pleased to ob- 
serve, that my object has been not only to render the currency 
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safe and economical, but to guard against the possibility of its 
becoming excessive; and further, to appropriate to the use of 
the State a portion of the gains which at present are too often 
(as has been ere experienced in Ireland) raised out of the 
fictitious capital of bankers, and the credulity of the public.— 
The national faith would be a for the full payment of the 
new issues, as well as it now is for the security of the public 
creditor ; and the day, I trust, will never come, when, in either 
ease, that faith will be violated, or even suspected. 

It is of little consequence, perhaps, who or what the author 
of such a plan as this may be. The principal question is, whe- 
ther the plan itself, besides being just and equitable, promises 
to be effective. It is by this criterion I wish it to be tried. I 
will therefore venture to hope, notwithstanding the numerous 
and important demands that must be made ay your Lord- 
ship’s time, that the measure suggested will not be rejected with- 
out being gravely weighed and examined.—If any further ex- 
planation should be deemed necessary, it will give me pleasure 
to offer it. I have the honour to be, &c. 


a 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Query regarding Mr Blaikie’s Horse-Hoe for drilled Corn. 


Sir, 

In the 3d edition of Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agri- 
eulture, mention is made of a Horse Hoe, invented by Mr 
Francis Blaikie, and used at Holkham, for cleaning between 
the rows of plants, which the author also tells us are not more 
than nine inches distant. As the drilling of corn crops seems 
to be extending even in Scotland, where the practice however is 
still upon a small scale, and is warmly recommended by the pa- 
triotic author, I was somewhat disappointed at not finding an 
engraving of this implement, or at least a more minute fn in- 

igible description of it; and have reason to believe that it is 
very little known in this country, It would therefore oblige se- 
veral of pa readers, who have thoughts of trying the drill for 
a part of their corn crops, if an account of it were given in 
your Magazine. I am, &Xc. ty 
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Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Essays on Practical Husbandry and Rural Economy. By Ep- 
WARD BurRrovuGus, —e Essay the Second—On Manures, 
and their Application. London, 1821. 


In our Number published last November, we gave a short no- 
tice of Mr Burroughs’s first Essay, that on Green Crops; and 
have since laid before our readers that part of it which relates to 
the Culture of Potatoes. This second Essay is equally of a 
practical nature; containing many useful remarks, and an ac- 
count of several valuable experiments. The author treats of 
Manures under five several heads— 1st, Natural Substances pro- 
duced from the Earth; 2d, Animal Manure; 3d, Vegetable 
Manure; 4th, Compost Manure; and, 5th, Torrefied and Burn- 
ed Substances; But as he confines himself to those matters of 
which he has himself had experience, a great variety of minor 
articles, of the description of manures, are necessarily omitted, 
or only adverted to without details. It is not therefore to be 
considered as exhibiting a complete view of the subject of ma- 
nures, nor of the scientific principles on which their operation 
is supposed to depend; but simply as a useful manual of practi- 
cal knowledge, adapted to the use of farmers in a situation some- 
what similar to that of the author; and this is the great recom- 
mendation of both the Essays. 

That part of this Essay which relates to the third and fifth of 
the above mentioned divisions, will probably be thought the 
most interesting on this side of the Channel,—namely vegetable 
manure, and torrefied or calcined substances. With regard to 
the former, it is very little employed in this part of the Island, 
and probably never will be so upon a large scale. In almost all 
cases we should think it better to make the vegetables pass 
through the bodies of animals, than to plough them down as 
they grow; though we know very well that a different opinion 
prevails in some parts of England. On this disputed question, 
we shall here give the sentiments of Mr Burroughs; and:in a 
future Number (as we cannot make room for it at present), we 
shall extract his observations on torrefied substances, or, as we 
commonly call it, burnt clay, with his description of the kilns, 
and the method of preparing and applying it. ‘His directions 
in regard to this last species of manure, are very ample, and, 
we should hope, very much to be depended on, as it is from Ire- 
land that this practice has been introduced (and only a few years 
ago) into this part of the a where the process is still perhaps 
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not very well understood. Such, at least, seems to be the fair 
inference, from the neglect into which it has fallen, after it had 
been tried to some extent by several of our farmers. Perhaps 
many of our readers will anticipate us, by looking into the 
pamphlet themselves; of which the following remarks on Ve- 
getable Manures may afford a specimen in the mean while. 

‘ Under this head may be classed all green crops which can be 
“ grown on the land to advantage, and which, when consumed on it, 
* or ploughed in, will leave it in a higher state of fertility than it 
* was previous to such crops being produced. This theory has, how- 
* ever, been disputed by some intelligent agriculturists, who assert, in 
‘ defence of their own opinions, that ‘ land, by producing those crops, 
‘* will be robbed of its active and vegetative properties in proportion 
‘* to their luxuriancy ; and, therefore, by the crop being returned, 
** when produced, into the same land, you only add to its fertility in 
** the same degree as what it was reduced in producing them.” 
‘ Now, this theory would be very sound, if it could be proved that 
* leguminous plants were fed more by the soil than by the atmo- 
* sphere ; but, so far from this being the fact, it will be found that 
* even poor land is in a more fertile state after producing a luxuriant 
* crop of vetches, rape, or red clover, than before those crops were 
* sown ; and that after these being cultivated, preparatory, on exhaust- 
* ed soils, they will be renovated, and produce afterwards good crops 
‘ of corn. If the land be not impoverished by producing such crops, 
‘ it is evident that it must gain the entire benefit of the crop so pro- 
‘ duced, when ploughed in, and that it will, by feeding the crop on 
‘ it, be made capable of supporting a much greater proportion of 
‘ stock, and, consequently, a greater body of manure will be deposit- 
‘ ed than had the land been in common pasturage. But it may be 
‘ said, that those vegetable crops can be of little benefit to the soil 
‘ when not mixed with animal manure, or without passing through a 
‘ process of fermentation. This, however, will be found, on expe- 
* rience, to be very erroneous doctrine ; for it has been proved, that 
‘ the most fertilizing manures that have ever been used, are those 
‘ which become putrified without going through any acetous fermen- 
* tation whatever. Naismyth, in his Elements of Agriculture, has 
‘ stated some experiments, by which it appears that vegetable mat- 
* ter, decomposed by water alone, produced manure of the best qua- 
‘ lity ; and in many instances I have myself experienced, that green 
* vegetables, when applied as manure, have produced abundant 
‘ crops. The following experiment may tend further to illustrate 
* this assertion.—On a ley field which was ploughed for oats (the soil 
‘ a strong clay, with limestone gravel subsoil), about ten perches 
‘ were covered with turnipstops preparatory to being ploughed ; the 
‘ entire field was then sowk with oats. But on the part of the field 
‘ where the turnip-tops had been ploughed in, the crop was by far 
. 
‘ 


more luxuriant, and produced one-third more, in proportion, than 
the rest of the field. 
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‘ Some of the most fertile manure I ever collected was composed 
of decayed vegetables and weeds, which were heaped together dur- 
ing the winter, and turned twice. But the most striking proof of 
the good effect of decayed vegetables as manure I have yet to ob- 
serve: viz. After digging out a field of potatoes, I had all the 
stalks and dirt of them collected together: they remained in this 
state for nearly four months, when the heap was turned, and this 
repeated in about two months afterwards. In the month of April 
I carted it out for potatoes on a poor soil, in the same proportion 
as I would apply farm-yard dung ; the crop proved in every respect 
profitable, and of good quality. Part of the field I sowed with 
wheat, and part with oats, the following year, and both crops prov- 
ed most productive. 

‘ I was informed by a very experienced farmer in Herefordshire, 
that after many ineffectual trials to produce a crop of wheat off a 
field which he had been for many years cultivating, he was induced 
to sow winter vetches, as preparatory for this crop. The first crop 
of the vetches was mown for soiling, and the second ‘growth plough- 
ed in for manure: the crop of wheat, afterwards produced, was far 
superior to any he had ever obtained off the same field by any cul- 
ture. In strong clayey soils, the wire-worm is often very preva- 
lent ; and when dung is applied for any crop in a fresh state (which 
is very injudicious), it engenders this insect still more, by which 
the young plants are often cut off, and the crop lust. I have 
found that, by ploughing in a green crop, the effects from the 
wire-worm were not so fatal, and that the land was afterwards much 
freer from weeds. 

‘ The benefit to be derived from vegetable manure, is, however, 
by no means equal on all kinds of soil; neither can its application 
be practised indiscriminately. On calcareous, gravelly, or sandy 
soils, it promotes fertility in a great degree ; but on loams, moors, 
or cold tenacious soils, it is by no means appropriate. These form- 
er soils are generally deficient in vegetable matter ; and, by supply- 
ing them with a proportion of this artificially, you give them pro- 
perties by which active vegetation will be excited: But soils alrea- 
dy replete with vegetable matter could be little benefited by a simi- 
lar application, unless being first put through a preparatory process, 
by which they would be impregnated with other substances which 
would fit them to receive benefit from such treatment. 

* When it is considered at what a trifling expense land can be ma- 
nured in this manner, it is sufficient encouragement to every farmer 
to try it, at least partially. The expense of collecting and carting 
out farm-yard dung is very great, independent of the difficulty of pro- 
curing sufficient for an extensive tillage farm. By vegetable manure 
hundreds of acres can be improved at an expense little more than the 
seed necessary for sowing the land ; for it may be well calculated on, 
that the advantages of either sviling the crop sown, or feeding it 
for a few months, will be more than adequate to the rent which 
would accrue before a crop of corn can be obtained. ° 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Durine the last three months, the weather has been less steady 
than during the former quarter, yet upon the whole favourable, and 
almost always temperate. ‘The rains in March and April, of which 
there was a greater fall than usual, retarded field-labour in some places, 
particularly in the west of Scotland, and may have somewhat injured 
the winter crops on thin close-bottomed clays, as well as protracted 
the spring sowing ; but the fine weather that succeeded before the end 
of the month, and which still continues, with a high temperature, 
has given to the fields in general, and to all sorts of crops, a very 
promising appearance; and greater luxuriance to the pastures than 
Is common at this period of the yer The fears that were at one 
time entertained of a scarcity of Turnips, have therefore not been 


realized ; nor has there been any deficiency in the supply of the 
Butcher Markets, in which Prices, instead of advancing, as usual, 
during this-month, seem inclined to give way ; and to leave the feeder 
who kept late as little remuneration as him who sold early. Grazing 
and Store Cattle, too, and also Sheep, are not in such request as 
might be expected from the forward state of the pastures, but sell 
at reduced prices when they can be turned into money at all. Grass 


lands, let for the season, do not support the rents of late years. 
The only thing that has improved in value, is the produce of the 
Dairy ; both Cheese and Butter, but especially the former, having 
advanced 10 or 15 per cent.; a circumstance which has probably 
been occasioned by an increased demand on the part of the opera- 
tive manufacturers, who are now pretty generally employed, though 
at low wages. 

The Corn Markets, instead of improving, have of late declined ; 
and prices for all sorts of Grain are lower now than in February, 
with a prospect of sinking still lower every week, if the present fine 
weather continue; and should the next crop be as good as the last, 
there is some reason to expect, as our Political Economists have al- 
ways wished, that our prices will come nearly to a level with those 
of the Continent; and that without their great panacea of a free 
trade, and merely from the superabundance of our own produce, 
or, what comes to the same thing, our diminished consumption. 
There is at least the usual quantity of Grain in the hands of the 
farmers, besides large stocks from Ireland, as well as foreign parts. 
The seed-time has been favourable ;—a greater space than usual is 
under Wheat, which the mildness of the season allowed to be sown 
in good order after Turnips ;—the present appearance of the crops 
is encouraging ; and therefore it would be a mere delusion to look 
forward to any considerable advance of prices. However much this 
may be needed, it is, under the present circumstances, impracti» 
cable even by the Legislature. 
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A Committee of the House of Commons has been employed for 
some weeks in hearing evidence respecting the present distresses of 
the agriculturists, and are expected to make a Report before the end 
of this month. What they may recommend it would be idle to con- 
jecture ; and whatever they may recommend, even though the House 
should act upon it, it would be still more idle for the farmer to trust 
to for his relief. He should look to himself alone, whenever he has 
the power ; that is, to the terms of the new engagements into which 
he may be about to enter. To say that the evil was occasioned by 
the importations of 1817 and 1818, is to speak at random. If these 
had taken place in years of plenty, their effect would indeed have 
been great; but after the failure both of crop 1816 and 1817, by 
which the average supply was diminished to as great an extent as the 
importations added to it, they could have no other effect than to 
prevent prices from becoming exorbitantly high. Let not farmers, 
therefore, deceive themselves, by trusting in Corn Laws. While 
we have tolerably good seasons, and the blessings of a coin currency, 
the import rates cannot be reached; and if Parliament prefer im- 
posing a duty on foreign grain, it will not be so high as to protect 
us in ordinary years, or it will be too high to operate in bad ones. 
The extraordinary measure of subjecting the inferior Barley of Scot- 
Jand to the same Malt-duty as the English, is also under the consi- 
deration of a Committee ; and it is reasonable to expect such relief 
as an alteration would afford—which, after all, will be no great mat- 
ter. As to the rest, we must either recur to an inconvertible Paper- 
currency,—or lower the Rents of Scotland,—and commute the 
Tithes, and diminish the Poor-rates of England. No other means 
can be effectual. Any relief that can be got from taxation, in as far 
as it falls exclusively upon farmers, will avail but little. 

Since writing the above, we have received an account of the Prices 
of Grain at Dantzic, and in the countries which send their corn 
thither for exportation, which will be found at the end of the present 
Number. The prices there are considered to be as ruinously low as 
in this country ; and the landholders oer to be even in a worse state. 
To say nothing of the writer’s complaint against the policy of this 
country, in refusing to allow foreigners to pour their corn, which 
they can sell nowhere else, into Britain, to the complete ruin of our 
own agriculture,—it would appear that the same cause of distress ope- 
rates on the Continent as with us,—namely, an excessive issue of pa- 
per currency during the war, and the sudden contraction of the cir- 
culating medium since. While it was necessary to have abundance 
of what could be employed as money to carry on the’ most extensive 
warfare of modern times, money was got, or made, with little regard 
to consequences ; and now the people are called upon to pay it back 
with interest, out of funds which, besides being reduced in many in- 
stances by the waste occasioned by the war itself, are to be estimated 
at about one-third less than the value they bore during that period ; 
that is to say, at one-third less than when the debts of their Rulers 
were contracted.—Sih May. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

On account of the mild and open weather, which we experienced 
at the commencement of the spring quarter, the field labour was in a 
very forward state at the beginning of March. There was no snow 
nor frost to interrupt the plough, so that the farmer received no se- 
rious check in the cultivation of the soil, or in preparing it for the re- 
ception of the different kinds of Seed. Few persons alive can remem- 
ber a year in which Jess necessary labour remained to be done in the 
fields at the close of February. The weather during that month, 
which is usually the most boisterous and changeable in the year, in 
our western counties, and, I believe, over the whole kingdom, was re- 
markably fine, and afforded the husbandman an excellent opportunity 
of draining his grounds, and forwarding his improvements of every de- 
scription. Bean sowing began at an early period in February, and 
received little or no interruption until the operation was accomplish- 
ed. March commenced in a most promising manner, and there has 
been no season, these many years, in which vegetation was in a state 
of greater forwardness, at the 10th of this month, than the present. 
The weather being dry and genial, and the land in a good condition 
to receive the Seed, a considerable quantity of Oats was put in the 
ground during the first week of March. About the 10th, however, 
the season became wet and variable. At first we had very heavy 
showers of rain, with short and distant intervals of fair weather. Each 
succeeding day the rains became regularly more frequent ; and they 
continued to increase until they put an entire stop to every kind of 
out-door work. Few dry days occurred from the 10th of March till 
the 20th of April; and though the land, generally speaking, was 
turned over, and ready for the Seed, yet no Grain was got sown dur- 
ing the whole of the above-mentioned period. Vegetation began sen- 
sibly to languish ; and the Grass and Wheat crops, which had hither- 
to a vigorous and healthy look, assumed rather a yellowish and sickly 
appearance. . These discouraging circumstances induced many per- 
sons to fear that a late, and, probably, scanty harvest, would be the 
consequence. There has not certainly been a season, for a long time, 
in which so many Oats remained unsown at the 20th of April, not- 
withstanding the advanced state of ploughing. In addition to these 
fears, the rain, which fell almost incessantly for the space of nearly 
six weeks, excited apprehensions that serious mischief might be done 
to the early sown corn by the grub-worm ; and these apprehensions 
were much increased by great numbers of that destructive insect be- 
ing discovered, under the surface of the soil, in many parts of the 
country. Yet little injury, comparatively speaking, was done by it ; 
and the warm and genial weather which again set in, about the 20th 
of April, stopped its farther ravages. Oat sowing, which had been so 
long retarded, was now resumed with great eagerness, and carried on 
with the most unremitting activity ; so that, by the end of the month; 
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all the Seed was got into the ground. Potatoe planting has general- 
ly commenced, and is going forward with so much rapidity, that the 
operation will be finished in the course of a few days, if this delight- 
ful weather continue. The genial warmth which has prevailed these 
two weeks, has advanced vegetation in no common degree. The Corn 
blade has been observed green above the surface of the ground on the 
ninth day after the seed was sown. In consequence of the heat, 
which was sometimes so great, even in the end of April, as to be al- 
most oppressive both to man and horse, the braird is shooting up with 
amazing rapidity, and has a fine rich appearance. The Hay: and 
Wheat crops have assumed a healthy and verdant hue; and, though 
the rain considerably retarded the growth of both, yet the plants re- 
tained their vigour, and give now sure indications of rewarding the 
cultivator with a full average produce. The Pasture Grass looks un- 
commonly well ; and even the higher districts of the county are cloth- 
ed with an unusually green colour, considering the early period of the 
year. This circumstance must be considered the more fortunate, as 
Fodder was nearly exhausted. At the end of April very little Hay 
or Straw remained. The Mountain Flocks are in excellent condi- 
tion; and, though the wet weather, which set in with such violence 
during the two last spring months. would, in ordinary years, have 
wasted them much, yet, having an abundance of wholesome herbage 
over the winter, the rain had no sensible effect in reducing their 
strength. The lambing time has passed easily over, without any loss 
being sustained either of Ewes or Lambs. ‘The latter, as miglit be 
expected, are thriving remarkably ; and the flush of new grass which 
has lately appeared, will bring an early and abundant supply of Lamb 
into the market, unless some untoward change of the season prevent 
it. Black Cattle of all kinds are in good demand, and bring fair 
prices. The Grain market has been nearly stationary this quarter, 
and the prices have rather fallen than otherwise. Seed Oats are from 
18s. to 24s. per boll of eight Winchester bushels ; Oatmeal is from 1s. 
to 1s. 1d. per peck, eight lib. Dutch; Beef varies from 7d. to 10d. 
per lib.; Mutton from 8d. to 1ld.; Veal from 4d. to 10d. per lib., 
24 ounces to the lib.; Potatoes from 8d. to 9d. per peck. Sweet- 
milk cheese has latterly experienced a very considerable rise. At the 
commencement of the quarter it was selling at from 9s. to 9s. 6d. per 
stone, 16 lib. to the stone, and 24 ounces to the lib; but is now bring- 
ing from 12s. 6d. to 13s. Little, however, of the advanced price will 
go to pay rent, as the farmers, for the most part, disposed of their 
cheese, to the regular traders in that commodity, prior to the rise. 
There is ver little difference in the price of labour, but there are few- 
er unemployed hands than there were during the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year ; and commerce goes on to improve, which must aiford 
a cheering prospect to every member of society —2d May. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts quarter has been remarkable for some of the worst, and, on 
the other hand, some of the finest weather recollected for many years. 
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The month of February was throughout uncommonly mild, and vege- 
tation proceeded very rapidly ; but this was severely checked by the 
weather that followed during the greater partof March. The ground 
was so raw, from heavy falls of rain, and snow showers, that, although 
every one was ready to begin sowing as early as possible, labour be- 
ing in a very advanced state, yet the Oat Seed did not become gene- 
ral till about the 16th. A great deal was put into the ground under 
very unfavourable circumstances ; and, in many instances, sowing was 
abandoned altogether, the ground being so much soaked, by repeated 
falls of rain, that even where ploughing was attempted, it answered 
no good purpose ; and the generality of farmers were at a loss how to 
find employment. About a fortnight ago the weather became more 
settled, and the land soon got into so fine and dry a state, that the 
seed work is now concluded, with a few trifling exceptions ; and ve- 
getation has been so quick for the last ten days, that the greater part 
of the Oats are appearing above ground, sufficiently thick, even where 
sown under most adverse circumstances ; and the plants are strong and 
vigorous. The sowing of Barley seems much circumscribed, as no- 
thing but that of very superior weight is now saleable, at any price. 
The Legislature has deemed it necessary to continue the Malt Tax, 
without any abatement whatever, although, over all the northern dis- 
tricts, it is more than the article is worth. Why the same duty should 
be imposed on the growth of this country and on that of the very best 
counties of England, appears quite unaccountable. Nothing can 
show the injustice of this measure more, than the circumstance of our 
brewers importing a great part of their stock from Norfolk ; but to 
point out all the baneful effects of this tax, would far exceed the li- 
mits of a Report. Suffice it, then, to say, that to discourage the 
growth of Barley is most injurious to the agriculture of this county ; 
and to take a crop of Wheat in its stead is extremely hazardous, and, 
taking soil and climate into consideration, has but a poor chance of 
succeeding. The demand for Oats has been very limited, and prices 
have declined considerably since the date of last Report ; and there is 
reason to believe, that merchants have been great losers by what they 
purchased in the early part of the season. There is still a great deal 
of Grain to dispose of, both in the hands of the farmer and merchant. 
We have had no merchants for Cattle yet ; but, from what we hear 
has been doing in other quarters, there is a great falling off in that 
trade likewise. It has been so far fortunate, that there has been plen- 
ty of food for Cattle. Turnips were never known to stand out better, 
soine remains of the yellow kind being still in the ground ; and the 
Grass is of great promise, and rather earlier than usual, from the mild 
state of the weather at present. There have been no Grass Lands 
let yet in this quarter —2d May. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Dvnine the whole month of February, there was neither rain, 
frost nor snow, to impede any kind of field labour whatever. There 
were gentle showers of rain on the Ist, 3d, 18th, and 20th, and ¢ 
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slight shower of snow in the afternoon of the 28th. In March, the 
weather was more variable. On the Ist, it snowed nearly all day, 
and showers of snow and hail returned on the 5th and 2ist. On six 
days there were moderate showers, and on seven days more copious 
rains, which, on the 3d and 27th, continued all day. On eight days 
there was frost, but not so intense as to interrupt harrowing, except 
on two or three mornings. There were also high winds, particular- 
ly on the 10th, and from the 17th to the 22d inclusive. In April, 
previous to the date of our Report, there were eight days on which 
we had showers. (On the 14th, there was heavy rain and sleet, from 
2p M till next morning, in the low part of the county, and snow on 
the high grounds, and heavy rain on the 15th and 24th. There 
were some peals of thunder on the 4th, 18th, and 25th. The wea- 
ther has been very warm, and vegetation has made great progress 
within the last four or five days. In the month of February, more 
Wheat was sown in this and the neighbouring counties than any per- 
son remembers. Peas and Beans were also then put into the ground 
in fine style. The sowing of Oats commenced about the 10th of 
March, and was general on the 13th; and, with the exception of 
three or four days, met with very little interruption till that process 
was completed. There were only a few fields of Barley sown in 
March, and more than the half of this seed is already in the ground. 
The land is now preparing for Potatoes, the planting of which is 
commencing, and will be general in a few days. Turnips continued 
to increase in bulk, and decline in price, as the spring advanced ; 
and there was a sufficient supply for the feeding stock. Of late, they 
have run rapidly to seed. There was no loss of this root by rot. 
Winter Wheat, owing to the mildness of the season, continued to 
improve, and has a very promising appearance ; but spring Wheat 
has not made equal progress. New Grasses have a very fair appear- 
ance; and we have a fine healthy braird of Oats in the fields that 
were earliest sown. The barn-yards have been, and are still, more 
bulky than usual at this season, which is a proof that Fodder is plen- 
tiful. There has been almost no consumpt of Hay by the store flocks 
during the winter, and none since last Report. Fat Cattie and 
Sheep were steady in price till the end of February, when they 
dropped about 6d. per stone Dutch, both at Coldstream and Kelso 
new fairs ; and at the same places, in the end of March, there was 
a further decline of 6d. per stone, and very slow markets. Since 
that time, both Beef and Mutton are a shade lower. Calves for 
rearing early in the season, were from 30s. to 40s.; and Pigs of six 
weeks old, trom 10s. to 12s. a head. ‘The Store Flocks, in genera!, 
are in fair condition. Ewes of the Leicester breed began to drop 
their Lambs by the 10th of March; and this process was general 
by the 2ith ;—there are a great many twins. In one instance in 
this vicinity, 40 Ewes have 60 Lambs, and all doing well. Cheviot 
Ewes began to lamb about the middle of the present month; and, 
in about eight days after, lambing was general. Except on the 11th 
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and 15th, the season has been favourable, and very little loss has 
been sustained. Great Ewes sold readily at fair prices, at the usual 
markets. The Corn markets have not varied much during the quar- 
ter, till within the two last weeks, when all kinds of Grain brought 
less money. During the former part of the quarter, Wheat sold 
trom 38s. to 44s.; Barley, 17s. to 18s.; Peas, 22s. to 24s.; Beans, 
21s. to 23s.; Oats, 15s. to 17s.; and all these kinds of Grain for 
seed, about Is. higher—all per boll of six Winchester bushels. Oat- 
meal, 30s. to $4s. per load of 16 stones Dutch; sold in retail at 2s. 
to 2s. 3d.; Barley, do. 1s. 6d. to 1s. 10d.; and Peas, do. 1s. 10d. to 
2s. per stone. The Sack of Flour is 42s., and the Quartern Loaf 9d. 
The fiars for this county were struck on the Ist of March at the fol- 
lowing prices—Wheat, 2/. 2}d.; Merse Barley, 18s. 5d.; Lammer- 
moor, do. 17s. 3d.; Scotch, do. 17s. 3d.; Merse Oats, 16s. 6d. ; 
Lammermoor, do. 15s. $4d.; Peas, 24s.—all per Berwickshire boll ; 
and Oatmeal, 15s. 5d. per boll of 8 stones. Hinds, or married farm- 
servants, were plentiful at all our hiring markets, and are engaged 
on the same terms as last year; but a number did not find masters. 
Single servants of both sexes were numerous at Lauder ; full-grown 
men are hired for the half year, from 4/. to 5/. &s., but a number not 
engaged ; Women get from 4/. 4s. to 5/. 5s,, and some a little more, 
and the demand not supplied ; and wages are expected to rise at the 
succeeding markets. Day-labourers are generally employed. 

On the 12th current, the Union Agricultural Society held their 
show at Coldstream. A great quantity of stock, of the first quality, 
was exhibited ; and the following premiums were awarded for speci- 
mens of stock and husbandry utensils in this county. To Mr Abra- 
ham Wilson, Edingtonmains, for one of the two best draught stal- 
lions, twenty guineas. To William Robertson, Esq. of Ladykirk, 
for the two best Steers, three years old, grass 1821, five guineas. 
To Mr Allan, Coldstream, for a Sowing Machine for Corn or Grass 
Seeds, either drill or broadcast, three guineas. To Mr Dunn, Cold- 
stream, for an improved Mangle, two guineas ; to do. for a Common 
and Ribbing Plough, one guinea. Farms have let pretty readily 
during the quarter, at more rent than calculations from the present 
prices of agricultural produce warrant ; and some, whose leases ex- 
pire at Whitsunday, are not yet let, although eagerly sought after, 
and fair rents offered by good tenants! Grass Parks average less 
rent than last year, and some are not yet disposed of. On the 3d of 
March, forty-two ploughs started on a new taken farm in the vici- 
nity, and turned over the fallow break for the incoming tenant. The 
practice of draining the marshes on the sheep-walks is now in gene- 
ral use. The drains are from a foot to fourteen inches wide, and 
about ten inches deep, and are cut at one penny per rood. These 
drains greatly improve the pastures, and have a tendency to prevent 
the rot. Store farmers, where this practice is not already intro- 


duced, will find it their interest to commence it immediately.—- 
April 26th. 
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Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne month of February continued mild and genial in an uncom- 
mon degree. Beans were planted on some clay soils near the coast ; 
some Oats and Barley were sown on dry soils in the same quarter; 
and some Wheat was sown on turnip land, after the turnips were re- 
moved. The month of March commenced with boisterous wind from 
N. E., accompanied with snow ; and frequent showers of sleet and 
rain prevailed during that month, and great part of the month of 
April. These put an entire stop to the seeding process on all reten- 
tive subsoils. Thus the Oat and Barley Seed is not yet all inserted ; 
and a considerable proportion of the Potatoes are not yet planted. 
Within these few days, however, the weather has become abundantly 
favourable ; and if it continue, these operations will soon be com- 
pleted. 

The mildness of the winter occasioned the Turnips to shoot and 
run to sced at an early period, so that they became less nourishing 
to cattle. The sown Grasses and Winter Wheat look remarkably 
well; and even that which was sown after potatoes, appears as thriv- 
ing as what was sown after naked fallow. Barley being now almost 
wholly unsaleable, our farmers are getting into the practice of sow- 
ing Wheat after Potatoes ; and some have tried this grain on those 
wn of their turnip fields which were cleared early in spring. 

ormerly the whole turnip land, and a great proportion of what had 
been occupied with potatoes the preceding season, were sown with 
Barley. 

The letting of Grass Parks appears to be a backward work this 
season, there not being the usual competition. At some of our late 
markets, there was no demand for any sort of animals, except for 
cows newly calved, or near the calving. The prices of all sorts of 
Grain have continued very steady ; but they are rather a shade lower 
than the prices stated in our last.—1st May. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

We do not recollect to have ever witnessed a succession of more 
mild and open weather than the season has exhibited since our last 
Report, although it was occasionally interrupted with some cold and 
wet days ; so that a most abundant crop is confidently looked for, 
to reward the labours of the husbandman. The Wheat, Peas and 
Beans, have a most luxuriant appearance ; and although, in some 
situations, the Oats were rather late of sowing, the Barley and Oat 
braird have, during the last ten days, advanced as rapidly, and have 
as vigorous an appearance, as if no interruption had taken place in 
the seed-time. The Grass crops promise to be uncommonly weighty. 

As might have been expected from the very favourable nature of 
the season, the Sheep flocks have suffered very little from rot or 
any other disease, and the Lambing-time is unusually propitious; so 
that the storemaster looks forward to a numerous and healthy stock ¢ 
and, from information which we have derived from the most respect- 
able sources, the prospect of a fair price for Wool is undoubted. 
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At the first cattle trysts for the season which have been held in this 
neighbourhood, very fair prices were given; and as Cattle are in 
excellent condition, it is confidently expected that they will main- 
tain their prices throughout the year. 

Many judicious improvement» in the way of Planting are carrying 
on, on various estates in the county; and there is every prospect 
that they will be increased during the approaching season. The 
partial opening of the Canal, and the establishment of a Steam-boat 
from Inverness to Fort- Augustus, affords the greatest facility for the 
importation of such articles as are necessary into the inland districts 
of the county ; and when the Canal is completed, the neighbouring 
proprietors will have unexpected opportunities for conveying the 
produce of their forests to market, which should act as a powerful 
stimulus to induce them to cover with wood extensive tracts unfit 
for any thing else ; more particularly when they consider that such 
improvements would greatly increase and improve the pasture and 
shelter for Sheep. 

The price of Grain is very low, and, indeed, few or no sales are 
effected: so that, notwithstanding the cheering aspect of the season, 
the condition of the farmer is very depressed, and a bonus from the 
landlord, in the shape of a deduction of rent, was never more need- 
ed. All the legal distillers in the district have suspended operations, 
and consequently smuggling is far from being on the decline, not- 
withstanding the increased vigilance of the terrene and aquatic myr- 
midons of the Excise ; so that almost constant affrays are occurring, 
not unfrequently terminating fatally. It is to be hoped that the la- 
bours of the Committee on the Malt-tax, which has been conceded 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the importunity of the Seot- 
tish Members, will have some effect in removing, or at least miti- 
gating, this disgraceful state of things—3d May. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar no period of the quarter has the weather been for any length 
of time particularly adverse to the operations of husbandry. From 
the date of last Report to the end of February, excepting the 28th, 
on which a good deal of snow fell, it was unusually fine for the sea- 
son. March, however, commenced more unfavourably, and conti- 
nued so up to the 10th, when a tract of dry weather set in, which 
was again succeeded by some days of pretty heavy rain in the latter 
end of the month. Except some sowing about the middle of March, 
. little was done to the Oat seed before the 3d or 4th instant, when a 
considerable breadth, in the dry and more early situations, wa: got 
finished in tolerably good order. Sowing was again obstructe’ by a 
heavy shower on the morning of the 11th, which was followed by 
shower after shower for several days, to the almost total exclusion 
of field-work over a large proportion of the low-lying part of the 
county ; therefore it was but very lately that the land in such situa- 
tions has been in any sort of condition for receiving the seed. For 
these ten or twelve days the weather has been truly delightful, and 
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vegetation has made very great progress indeed. The Grass fields 
present, in consequence of this, a beautiful verdure, are consider- 
ably more advanced than ordinary, and in most instances are already 
capable of supporting the usual quantity of stock. Turnips are 
nearly consumed; but if the weather hold favourable, cattle can 
now do very well without them. Notwithstanding that some are only 
about finishing their Oat-seed, a large proportion of Barley is sown 
in many instances, and not a few have nearly completed the sowing 
of spring seeds. Oats braird well, and have lain a very short time 
in the ground, on account of its moistness and the late genial weather. 
Barley is also in some cases looking up. Potatoes begin to be plant- 
ed, and the land is now in fine order for this operation. Wheat 
looks remarkably well; and young Grasses, with unusually few ex- 
ceptions, appear very promising. Grass Parks are, upon the whole, 
letting cheaper than last yéar ; and so they ought, in order to give 
the grazier a chance of recovering part of his lost capital. Grain 
markets continue extremely depressed ; and Wintering Stock was in 
little or no request at and since the late Trinity-Moor Tryst. At 
that market, Fat was almost the only article inquired after, and even 
‘the sale of it was unusually limited, and not worth above 8s. per 
stone, unless very fine.—30th April. 
Letter from Langholm, 28th April. 

Tue fine mild weather which we enjoyed during the winter months, 
was succeeded by a very wet and rainy spring; in consequence of 
which, the sowing operation, though it was begun earlier than usual, 
has been protracted to a very late period, and, in many places, is not 
yet completely finished. The moist state of the soil, and the warmth 
of the atmosphere, which has beech unusually great for several days 
past, has pushed forward vegetation very rapidly of late. The sown 
Grass every where has a very promising appearance, and the Pas- 
tures are equally flourishing ; but the crop of Oats appears to be 
‘very unequal, one field here and there exhibiting a strong and luxu- 
riant braird; while others, in the immediate vicinity, do not yet dis- 
play the least verdure, and, in some cases, are not even sown. 

The markets for every description of farm produce are still heavy 
and languid, and prices rather declining than otherwise. Though 
there is now an abundant show of Grass on the Pastures, this does 
not appear to increase the demand for cither Sheep or Cattle. Very 
few sales of the former have hitherto been made ; for which, in for- 
mer years, there was usually a brisk demand about this time, and 
‘many lots sold off. Black Cattle, of which a considerable proportion 
of those which should have been disposed of last season, are still in 
the hands of the breeder, seem also to be very little inquired after ; 
and the graziers appear to be much averse to laying out their money 
upon an article which has paid them so very ill of late. The agri- 
culturists likewise, taking into account the high rents and public bur- 
‘dens with which they are now loaded, and the depressed state of the 
‘Graig Markets, seem at present to be labouring under equal, if not 
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greater difficulties. Complaints are heard on every hand, and from 
every quarter. The landlords, in some instances, have very laudably 
given a reduction of rents to their tenantry ; but this has not yet 
been very generally the practice, though the situation of the farmers 
everywhere now requires such an interference in a greater or less de- 
gree. What will be the result of the investigation now in progress 
before a Committee of the House of Commons on this subjeet, can- 
not yet be known. 

The Cotton business carried on here has been a little better, but 
only a very little better of late, wages being still extremely low. 
Wages for farm-servants are likewise a degree lower in this part of 
the country than they were last season. 

Oatmeal is now selling in our market at from 2s. to 2s. 2d. per 
stone; Butcher Meat at 5d. to 6d. per lib.; Butter at 10d. per lib. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuoucu the winter has been about as fine as that of 1818-19, 
our young Wheats are not generally so far advanced as in the spring 
of 1819; they have, however, a very promising appearance, and the 
extent sown is something greater than usual. Our Oats bringing so 
miserable a price as they have for some years done, and must con- 
tinue to do, while Foreign are admitted to our markets, as soon as 
ours reach 27s. the quarter; and Barley being, from the high malt 
duty, almost unsaleable at any price, many farmers seem to think 

‘their only chance is by extending the culture of Wheat, particularly 
by sowing less Barley ; and hence a considerable quantity of Spring 
Wheats (Talavera and a small red Wheat) has this year been sown 
after Turnips. The early part of the spring was very favourable for 
this purpose. We have not been so fortunate in the season for sow- 
ing Oats, which has been very rainy. This has not occasioned much 
inconvenience in the dry sandy land of which a considerable part of 
Morayshire consists; but in the clays, and in the hilly part of the 
county, a good deal has been sown in land which was not in a good 
state for seed; and in some places the whole is scarcely yet got in. 
It was unfortunate perhaps for the country, that it was by a trick 

-the ports were opened to Foreign Oats last August; had it been 
fairly and regularly done, the necessity of a higher import price would 
have been more clearly seen. It should be remembered, that had no 
fraud been used, the general average of Oats would have been with- 
in 9 small fraction of a shilling of reaching the import price,—and 
how was the farmer remunerated at the time ? . 

Our present prices are—for Wheat 25s. to 27s. the boll; Oats 18s. 
to 20s. the quarter, or boll of five firlots; and no demand at these 
prices. Barley at present unsaleable. 

Notwithstanding the fall on Cattle which took place last autumn, 
we have-got little or nothing for wintering. We have had only one 
dealer in the county. 

Such a state of things as now exists among us is not in the recol- 
lection of the oldest, and can be but of short duration, Either a ge- 
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neral bankruptcy among farmers, or a general composition of rents 
must take place. Few farmers have any thing more to lose, so as to 
be able to keep their farms. The utmost industry and economy will 
not do. Many proprietors are giving an indulgence of time, in the 
hopes of some amendment on prices (of which there is little pro- 
spect); and some have given an abatement of rent. Lord Fife, with 
the liberality always so conspicuous in his character, has given down 
his rents twenty per cent. This appears to be the only way by which 
the ruin of the country can be prevented; and we douot not his 
Lordship, and those who are acting the same part, will find their ae- 
count in the end. 

The attempts to save Clover Seeds in this county have not been 
successful. Very few indeed were made; and no person has yet 
been able to take the seeds out of the chaff. The premiums offered 
by the Morayshire Farmer Club have not therefore been applied for. 

A good deal of Flax was grown here last year, and pretty fair 
crops obtained ; but the price will not encourage a repetition of it. 

The premium given by the Board of Agriculture for the best cul- 
tivated farm in this county, has been awarded to John Lawson, Esq. 
Oldmills.—30th April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, throughout the month of February, was unusually 
dry ; and the sowing of Beans in the lower districts commenced by 
the middle of that month. The temperature, too, was mild; and 
vegetation (as well as farming operations) was far advanced by the 
beginning of March: The month of March commenced with snow 
and sleet, which was followed with frequent showers of rain till the 
9th, amounting to nearly two inches in depth during that short pe- 
riod ; but the ground being previously in a dry state, and the wea- 
ther continuing fair from the 9th till the 24th, considerable quanti- 
ties of Oats and Peas were sown in the Carse of Gowrie befpre the 
end of the month. From the 25th of March to the 25th of April, 
the rain that fell amounted to something more than four inches in 
depth ; and the temperature, throughout the whole of March, and 
till near the middle of April, was too low for promoting vegetation, 
with such an abundant supply of moisture at the root. It is some 
thing singular, that, on the 25th April last year, the mercury in the 
thermometer stood at 70°, and on the same day of the month this 
season, it stood at 67°; nor has this elevation been succeeded by 
that sudden depression which occurred last year. The obstruction 
produced to farming operations by the rains, has prevented many 
upland farmers from finishing their Oat Seed till near the end of iast 
week; and has placed field-labour at least a week in arrear. Few 
Potatoes have yet been planted, and very little Barley has hitherto 
been sown in the Carse of Gowrie; nor, from the sour state of the 
recently ploughed land, can a favourable seed-bed for this species 
of grain be expected in that district, where a clay svil predominates. 

On shallow and tenacious soils, Wheat has suffered by excessive 
moisture. On some fallows, the plants stand rather thin. On kind- 
ly soils, where the subsoil admitted of a deep furrow, during the 
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fallowing process, the appearance is still flattering ; but the general 
prospect is not near so favourable as last season. When young 
plants suffer partially by want of moisture, they revive instanta- 
neously when a supply is afforded; but when their roots become 
drenched, so as to produce a yellowish foliage, they are long in ac- 
quiring fresh vigour. The braird of Oats on black, dry loamy soils, 
is regular, and looks healthy. Beans, on soil of the same descrip. 
tion, plant thick, and have a healthy appearance. Young Grass, 
sown amongst Oats, comes up thick; and both Hay and Pasture 
Grass have improved considerably within the past week. 

Grain of every description sells at discouraging prices. Wheat 
brings only from 26s. to 29s.; Barley, 15s. to 17s.; Oats, 14s. to 
16s. ; Beans and Peas, 14s. to 15s. per boll. Oatmeal, 1s. per peck 
of 8 lib.; Seed Potatoes, from 7s. to 8s. per weighed boll, of 32 lib. 
to the peck. Labourers receive from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per day, and 
for the most part are regularly employed. 








Number of | Number of Quantity Mean Tem. 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. of Rain. perature, 
February, - - 26 2 0.421 38.95 
March, - - 22 9 2.962 41.11 
April, - - 15 15 3.548 46.12 
6.931 42.06 


On comparing the above statement with the corresponding quarter 
last year, it will be found that the mean temperature is almost the 
same, and the quantity of rain something more than triple the a- 
mount.—30th April. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

From the beginning of February to the middle of March, the wea- 
ther was uncommonly favourable for Seed operations. Wheat after 
Turnips was sown much more extensively than formerly during this 
period ; and the Beans were wholly put in the ground in February, 
in the finest state. Part.of the Oats were also sown previous to the 
17th of March, when the weather broke, and, for four or five days, 
was very tempestuous; and, what betwixt snow and rain, rendered 
the land too wet for sowing. It continued showery and variable to 
the 15th of April, when there was an excessive fall of rain, which 
effectually put a stop to ploughing and harrowing, even on the driest 
soils. The weather still continuing changeable and wet, retarded 
sowing, whereby many fields which might have been accomplished 
in the finest order before the middle of March, have been sown 
since that time, and towards the latter end of April, in a very indif- 
ferent state—an excellent lesson for us, to be more active in not 
letting slip a favourable opportunity when it offers. The land is 
again getting into a good tilth ; and Barley Seed and Potatoes’ plant- 
ing commencing under auspicious circumstances. ‘The Wheat fields 
have unifermly exhibited a healthy aspect, but were not forward in 
growth till now, occasioned by ten days of the mildest weather, which 
has pushed forward vegetation with great vigour. Wheat has never 
been seen to hold out a greater prospect, at this carly pexiod ot the 
season, than it does now. Young Grass is equally promising ; and, 
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excepting the late sown Oats, the new crop of evety description is 
under favourable circumstances. The general mildness of the sea- 
son caused the earliest Turnips to begin running to seed the latter 
end of February, and to be taken up and stored to prevent them 
from injuring the land, and exhausting their nutritive qualities. 
There has been a full supply of them to carry on Stock to the grass, 
which, on many fields, now affords a full bite. It is almost super- 
fluous to say any thing of markets for Wheat, which is our principal 
crop, it being all consigned to Leith or London, where it commonly 
brings the medium prices of these markets. ‘The Oats which are to 
spare are mostly made into Meal, which sells slowly in the country 
at from 18s. to 20s. per 9 Dutch stones. Barley is also chiefly sold 
at home, and has brought irom 18s. to 25s. according to quality, and 
also as to situation, being favourable for smugglers. The price of 
this grain is commonly paid in bills at three months. 

There has been little demand for Cattle hitherto, excepting a few 
Heifers, which drovers have been buying at fair prices ;—supposed 
from 7s. to 8s. per Dutch stone, sink. Pigs have sunk in price to 
an unprecedented degree, not being worth more than 2ls. per ewt. 
The fineness of the winter has been particularly felt in the High- 
lands, where the Flocks have got through in high condition, and with 
extremely little loss. Fortunately the weather has been good since 
the Lambing commenced, and the crop of them is reported to be 
very great. 

The demand for farms is dull, at reduced rates, excepting for 
small possessions ; the number of candidates for such being increased 
by the enlarging of the farms, These small tenements let at exor- 
bitant rents, not likely to be made good even with the aid of the 
greatest penury in living, and of illicit distillation. Roads, and simi- 
lar public improvements, do not go forward; and the suspension of 
liming or expensive outlays on the soil, sufficiently denotes that the 
country is in adversity.—2d May. 

Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the sowing season, was execrable. Land 
got into tolerable condition about the 12th of March, and a small 
portion was then sown; but soon afterwards the weather set in 
rainy, and continued so without intermission until the 20th April, 
about which time sowing was generally finished ; but certainly that 
indispensable part of the farmer’s business was never performed in a 
more unsatisfactory and inauspicious manner. Except on the very 
lightest gravelly or sandy soils, the harrows might be seen dragged 
along amidst perfect mud and mire, with which the seed mixed, but 
by which it could scarcely be said to be covered. Since the 20th 
April, the weather has been what in France they would call superb ; 
indeed it has been much warmer and better in every respect than 
what we experience in the month of June in the ayerage of years. 
And what is much in favour of the land sown and harrowed in the 
miserably drenched state before mentioned, there has been frequent 
but moderate showers, which have kept the surface of the ground 
soft and open. If sudden and — drought had commenced, ald 
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soiJs not of the driest description would have become as hard and 
impenetrable as brick, and the braird would thereby have been ren- 
dered feeble and unequal. As it is, however, the Corn has come up 
quickly, and looks thick and vigorous beyond expectation. Winter- 
sown Wheat never looked better or more forward. The Pastures 
are also unconmmonly well grown, the natural effect of warmth and 
moisture, and are affording, in many places, luxuriant feeding to 
Cattle. In short, the country is looking most beautiful, and the 
weather continues excellent. 

Planting Potatoes is now the business in hand. The land has not, 
in most instances, been sufficiently wrought ; no time being now to 
Jose, in consequence of this operation being delayed till so late a 
season by the untoward weather in March and first half of April. 

So far all is well or tolerable ; but to farmers, alas! it is of little 
consequence whether the crop now in the ground in this county 
grows or not; for almost the whole of the Jast is yet by them, the 
demand throughout the winter and spring having been extremely 
circumscribed. Indeed there has been almost no Corn of any de- 
scription exported from this county, which shows that the crop of 
jast year must have been much more abundant in the West of Eng- 
land than here (where it was not at all deficient), when it enabled 
them to dispense with so considerable a proportion of their usual 
supply. We are not by any means sanguine about the result of the 
investigation respecting agricultural distress in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The disposition to relieve it is no doubt excellent; but how 
that is in any shape practicable, is the rub. Corn Bills, and a tax 
on Foreign Wool, are now really not such matters of absolute wis- 
com or utility-as they were at one time supposed to be. 

The thousands of Irish labourers who swarmed here in more pro- 
sperous times, having now, for want of employment, been obliged to 
return to their own country,—there, in all likelihood, to be half starv- 
ed and wholly idle,—our own people are tolerably well supplied 
with work, though at very moderate wages. A man can only get 
Is. Gd., or at most Is. 8d. per day, without victuals. Able Plough- 
men are hired at from 5/, to 6/. for the half year; and Women for 
2/1. 10s. to Si. 

Wheat, when it can be sold, brings Gs. or 6s. 6d. per Winchester, 
and Potato-Oats about ¢s. 4d. Barley, except for home consump- 
tion, is unsaleable. 

eef and Mutton are also cheap and plentiful, being not worth 
‘more than 6d. per lib., an unusually low price at this time of the sea- 
son.—4th May. 

. Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of our last Report the weather has, upon the whole, 
proved extremely favourable to agricultural operations ; and, in con- 
sequence of the advanced state of ploughing at the commencement 
of the quarter, farmers neyer had a better opportunity of choosing 
a proper season for committing the seed to the ground, which, gene- 
rally speaking, has been completed under very auspicious circum- 
‘stances. 

New Wheats, both on fallow and after green crops, are looking 
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remarkably fresh and good. The Oats are generally above the 
ground, with a fine vigorous braird. 

Barley had also a good season; and, on dry ground, has a very 
fresh and healthy appearance. On late soils, however, the Barley 
seed is still in progress ; but the land is in good order for its recep- 
tion. 

Beans and Peas have very seldom assumed a more promising ap- 
pearance than at present; the last fortnight, in the course of which 
we have had slight intermitting showers, has been peculiarly favour- 
able for them ; and vegetation, in general, is now making very rapid 
progress. 

The Grass enclosures were all stocked in the course of last week ; 
and Pastures have been se!dom seen so luxuriant at this season. 
Farmers are now generally employed driving dung, and making o- 
ther preparations for the Potatoes ; those already planted have had a 
very good season. 

The Turnip crop proved much more effective than was anticipat- 
ed, and has enabled the farmer to do every justice to his feeding 
stock, for which there was at. first a considerable demand ; but lat- 
terly the market has been better supplied, and prices rather on the 
decline. Grass rents, on an average, are fully as high as last year ; 
and there is reason to suspect, that, unless some material rise take 
place in the Cattle market, graziers will be considerable losers ; which 
it is well known, in many instances, was the case last season. 

The prices of Grain still continue on the decline. Oats, 13s. to 
14s.; Barley, 16s. to 17s.; Meal, 15s.; Peas and Beans, 14s. ; 
and Potatoes, 5s. per bell; which are prices totally insufficient to 
compensate the grower for his labour. He is therefore compelled to 
curtail his expenses as far as possible; and, after all, it will be found 
impossible to pay rents which were fixed when the produce. was 
50 per cent. higher than at present. Labourers are fully employed, 
though wages are moderate; but they are enabled, from the low 
price of provisions, to procure as many of the necessaries of life as 
when wages and prices were higher. 

Letter from Glasgow, 7th May. 

Since the Ist of March, there have hardly been two dry days in 
succession in this part of the country ; in consequence of which, the 
Seed-time has been one of the latest and most unpleasant we remem- 
ber to have seen. The weather still continues to be of the same de- 
scriptiom; but, as the season is already far advanced, the sowing of 
Barley, and the planting of Potatoes, cannot, with propriety, be any 
longer delayed ; and they are now proceeding under very unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

The mild open weather which prevailed through winter, has been 
of singular advantage to the Wheats and Grasses, which, at present, 
exhibit an unusually forward and vigorous appearance. 

Our market is at present so overstocked with grain of every de- 
scription, that nothing short of a failure in the crop will be able to 
produce any material alteration in the price of Grain. The stores 
of Glasgow contain no less than 100,000 bolls of Oats; there is 24 
bout the same quantity of Wheat, of which from 25,000 to 30,000 
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bolls are of foreign growth, and under lock. Comparatively speak- 
ing, there is little British Grain. The Oats are principally Irish, 
and the Wheat from Ireland and Canada. 

As Canada is one of our own colonies, end wholly dependent on 
the mother-country for the various manufactured goods which its 
inhabitants have occasion to consume, and as the Canadian Wheat 
imported bears too small a proportion to our own produce to affect 
the price of Grain in this country, and is moreover of the greatest 
use as a mixture, especially in the western districts of Scotland, 
where the Wheat is of too cold and damp a nature to be manufac- 
tured of itself into flour of a good quality ; it would perhaps be a 
wise enactment of the Legislature to permit the unrestricted impor- 
tation of Canadian Wheat into Great Britain at all times, and to ex- 
clude from the British market the agricultural produce of other fo- 
reign nations altogether, unless in cases of the most urgent neces- 
sity. 
on mo Present State of Glasgow Market. 

British Wheat . 30s. to 32s. weladail 
New dor do. = + 96, — 28.5 Per boll of 240 lib 
Scotch Barley al him 18s. = 20s.) per boll Stirlingshire 
English do. - 23s. — 245. measure. 

Irish do. . 15s. — 17s. | per boll of 320 lib. 


Scotch Oats 14s. ret per boll of 264 lib. 


Irish da, 15s. — 17s. er ea 
Beans and Peas - 17s. = 195. oe ee 
Trish Oatmeal - 12s. — 13s. : 
Scotch do. - . 15s. = 165, ¢ Pe? pel-of 140 lm. 
Quarterly Report for Lanarkshire. 

Tye weather has been, throughout the spring quarter, as dyring 
last winter, mild and wet to a very uncommon degree. The month 
of February resembled summer in every thing except the length of 
the days. A few frosty mornings in March did much good in reduc- 
ing the clay lard that had been ploughed to a proper mould ; but the 
rains were so frequent through the whole month of April, that we 
had nothing like an ordinary seed-time till during the present 
week. People became so anxious during the two last weeks of that 
month, that many began to sow whenever the sun was unclouded for 
a few hours at a time ; but, to this day, the ground has never been 
in any thing approaching a proper condition for receiving the seed. 
Some have sown without harrowing ; a few have hocd in the seed ; 
while others have gone forward by sowing and harrowing through 
thick and thin, leaving the rest to chance. 

As by far the greatest part of the arable soil in Lanarkshire is com- 
posed of stubborn clay, incumbent on strong till—as there has not 
been frost sufficient to open the pores of such a soil—as it was wet 
when ploughed, and has been ed in moisture ever since—it is now 
cond as if under preparation for being made into brick ; and unless 
the weather turns out more than usually fine during the summer and 
harvest, a good crop this year need not be expected in this county. 
The weather was so remarkably fine during winter, that much of the 
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land was ploughed early in the season; and the couch-grass, fiorin, 
and every grass and weed, have grown with more than ordinary lu- 
xuriance. If the ground had been sufficiently dry when sown, these 
weeds would have been partly overcome by the harrow ; but from the 
wetness of the ground, the weeds have been little interrupted in their 
growth, and have now the start of the Oats, and will injure them 
much. 

Upon the whole, the winter and seed time have not been at all 
propitious to the farmer. The weather, however, is fine at present ; 
and if it continue so even for a few weeks, the crop may yet 
make up its lee-way, though the soured state of the ground is far 
from being favourable to a plentiful return. 

The Wheat, Rye grass and Pastures, are all far advanced, and 
look remarkably well. The fruit-trees, with the exception of the 
Jargonelle pear, have put forth very fine blossoms ; but they can ne- 
ver be reckoned upon till after the second week of June. The abund- 
ance of fodder, and the advanced state of the pasture, has put every 
species of Live-stock in very good order. The Moor Sheep were 
never in better plight at this season of the year. 

The price of Grain has not advanced during the spring quarter ; but 
Cheese, which sold in harvest at from 7s. 6d. to 8s., is now selling at 
12s. per stone, county weight ; and Butter has advanced in a similar 
proportion. ‘This proceeds from the cotton-weavers being now in 
full employment, and their wages greatly advanced. 

All parties seem now to admit the distressed state of agriculture, 
and appear willing to take measures to remove it. The plan, hows 
ever, of taking off part of the duty from Malt, lately proposed by 
some of the Members of Parliament, does not seem to be much cal- 
culated to remove agricultural distresses. It would have lowered the 
prices of whisky and ale; but that would have been more benefi- 
cial to the brewer, spirit-dealer, and publican, than to the farmer. 
Reducing the duty on Scotch Barley, or other inferior grain, in pro- 
portion to its inferiority of quality, is certainly fair; and it is sur- 
prising to find some of the Scotch members opposing the measure ;— 
it is likely, however, to be carried into effect, notwithstanding such 
opposition. 

The great advance in the prices of Dairy produce will naturally 
turn the attention of the farmer to that important branch of rural 
industry, hitherto by far too much neglected. Wherever Cattle are 
kept, a greater profit may be realized from a well managed Dairy 
than from any other use to which Live-stock can be applied. Still, 
however, the management of the Dairy is confined to narrow bounds, 
while we import immense quantities of Cheese and Butter from Ire- 
land, England, and the Continent.—4th May. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

THRovuGuourt the quarter, the weather has been uniformly favour- 
able to husbandry operations. So early as February, even clayey 
soils were fit for receiving either Wheat or Bean seed, as was found 
suitable ; and as no serious interruption from rain occurred, the whole 
of these grains, with the Oats, and latterly Barley, were speedily put 
into the ground under the most promising circumstances. Much of 
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the Barley is already above ground ; the Beans show a vigorous and 
equal braird, with the horse-hoe already in many cases at work be- 
tween the drills; while the Oats everywhere look healthy, with no 
appearance at present of destruction from the grub. After a mild 
winter, that insect is generally most mischievous to the Oat crops, 
and this season they are by no means scarce in many situations; 
but the present genial weather renders vegetation so vigorous, that 
their efforts hitherto have made little or no impression. Three 
months ago, the Winter Wheat in all situations had a most flattering 
appearance ; but many fields of strong wet-bottomed land, which had 
been well fallowed last summer, have experienced a sad reverse. 
During the month of March they looked as if every plant was to- 
tally blasted ; and although they have of late begun rather to revive 
a little, yet in too many cases the injury has been so severe, as to 
leave no expectation of a full crop this season. The mischief ap- 
peared to be done by worms, which left the blades of the Wheat like 
as much hay, strewed on the surface of the ground. A great part 
of the roots, at the same time, were left tolerably sound at first, but 
where the new shoot was again cut over, the whole plant went to 
destruction ; so that .although the last cropping was more limited 
than the first, yet the plants which now stand for the year’s produce 
are thin, late, and feeble. Fortunately the Bean-land Wheat, as 
likewise that sown after Turnips and Grass, continues to exhibit a 
very flattering prospect. 

New Pasture Grass, which is well planted everywhere, like the old, 
never looked better at this early period of the year; and already 
Cattle are in the fields with a full bite. Perhaps a more than ordi- 
nary number of Ewes and Lambs are this season in the county, and 
which were bought in at rather more moderate prices, at the later 
spring markets, than for some years past. Yet whether or not they 
will leave an adequate profit to the Grazier, is a point that must re- 
main for time and experience to determine. Those Lambs, how- 
ever, already carried to market, have sold quickly, and at good 
prices, viz. from 18s. to 22s. 6d. a head, not including the very early 
ones., Turnip feeding, latterly, has hardly realised the expectations 
entertained during the winter; as the market for Sheep has been 
very dull for months past, with no advance of prices ; and Fat Cattle 
are perhaps lower in value than they were several weeks ago. 

The Corn markets bave been but moderately filled tor some time 
ch yet sales have been remarkably heavy, and prices are getting 
ower every week. At no former time, too, were the stackyards 
here ever fuller, perhaps, at this period of the year than at present, 
with a full proportion in granary; so that, should the weather con- 
tinue favourable, it is utterly impossible to conjecture how matters 
are to go on at all for another year with the agriculturists. Yet, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties experienced by that class for years 
past, it may astonish strangers to hear, that at no period whatever 
was the agriculture of this county conducted with greater regularity, 
vigour, and judgment, than at present ; and at no former period could 
it ever with propriety be considered in the apparently flourishing, 
and positively productive state, that it is in at thismoment. And 
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that is a circumstance which some of the first landholders in the dis- 
trict seem sensible of; for, although perfectly satisfied with the ex- 
ertions of their tenantry, they are aware that they cannot work im- 
possibilities ; ; and to pay rents contracted for seven or eight years 
ago, with present prices, might justly be deemed so. They have ac- 
cordingly determined to lower their rents, corresponding to the fail 
in the value of land produce; and, while the minds of an anxious 
and grateful tenantry are comparatively relieved, it is impossible 
that the interest of the proprictor will ultimately suffer, by such ge- 
nerosity.—May 7th. 
East-Lothian Fiars, Crop 1820. 

Wheat, first, L.1 11 9 Second, L.1 10 8%. Third, L.1 

Barley, do 1 2 44 &# do. Bul oF do. 
Oats, do O18 O do. 0 16 do. 


Peas, do. O15 11f do. O15 3g do. 


ENGLAND. 
etter from the Neighbourhood of Bristol, 2d May. 

Tue prices of agricultural produce remain the same as when I last 
wrote to you, with the exception of Cheese, which has risen about 
5s. or 6s. per cwt., owing to a small quantity having been made last 
year,—many farmers having grazed their iand for the butcher, instead 
of making such a drug as Cheese. 

I hear that the farmers in the North are not so full of complaints 
as those of this neighbourhood, many of whom, I believe, have enter- 
ed into a conspiracy (if I might be allowed to cail it) against their 
landlords ; and the times are certainly favourabie to Croakers. 

Land that used to let in time of war for 50s. to 3/. per English 
acre, and all taxes, is now generally taken by responsible tenants at 
30s. and 35s.; there is very little difference near large cities. Milk- 
men generally give from 5/. to 8/. per acre, and all taxes, in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood. There are two things that act against English 
Jandlords, viz. 1st, the luxurious manner of liying that has crept into 
the Southern counties—the Port wine at their Sunday’s dinner— 
meat and fish every day of the week. The daughters of all respect- 
able farmers are sent to boarding-schools (better known now by the 
title of ‘ Establishments’), where they are taught (like Mr Owen's 
pupils at New Lanark) to dance quadrilies, to waltz, and play the 
piano-forte and harp; and, after all these elegant accomplishments, 
how can these interesting creatures descend to be farmers and cot- 
tagers wives,—to make cheese and butter,—in fact, to be useful mem- 
bers of society in their own spheres ? 

2dly, That the Poor-rates are increased, and out of all proportion 
to the times. In populous parishes they are increased 20 to 30 per 
cent., owing to the number of hands out of employment, discharged 
from the army, navy, marines, militia, &c. and who do not come, as 
with you, humbly to deg assistance, but to demand i as their right. 

In many parishes a Teform is taking place ; but it will be a long 
time before a radical change is effected. You know it is not an easy 
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matter to drive a people out of their bad and ancient habits. Many 
deserving men who are now acting, in select vestries, (similar to your 
Kirk-session) to reduce the rates and detect imposition, are stigma- 
tized by the ignorant as oppressors of the poor, and loaded with all 
manner of abuse. I am in hopes however, that, by perseverance for 
ten or twelve years, these burdens may be reduced at least one-half; 
and this wiil be as good as a reduction of rent to the farmer. 

The best informed men here say, that emigration to the amount of 
two millions would benefit this country ; but, on the small scale it is 
at present, it is not felt. Government ought to appropriate 100,000/. 
annually towards this; and the Cape of Good Hope is decidedly the 
best point for settlers. The money would be repaid with interest in 
a few years by the prosperity and produce of the colony, in one of 
the finest climates in the world. This would be much better than 
the ‘ Utopian’ scheme of Mr Owen to give employment to the poor, 
and make human nature PERFECT. 

There are fewer people out of work in this neighbourhood than in 
any part of the kingdom ; in fact, every one who wishes to work may 
get it. 

The Barley sowing is just commencing, the ground having been 
rather wet hitherto. Summer * has burst upon us all of a sudden; 
and there is every prospect of another ‘ superabundant season.’ 

How thankful we all ought to be to Hi who ‘ visits the earth 
and blesses it,’ and whose clouds ‘ drop fatness!’ 

The blossom of the Pear, early Apple, Cherries, &c. is truly mag- 
nificent ; and, though the wind is easterly, there is no tendency to 
frost at present. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

WE were favoured with a run of very dry open weather in Febru- 
ary, which enabled those farmers who were forward in their plough- 
ing of the Turnip, and other lands intended for spring Corn, to get 
forward in sowing them. ‘The frosts had previously reduced the sur- 
face to a fine state of tilth; and, altogether, we never noticed the 
crops of Beans, Peas and Oats, to be got in in better order. .A vast 
breadth of Talavera Wheat has been sown this year, and is looking 
beautifully. This will materially interfere with the crop of Barley 
next year; but the growth of this article of the present year is so 
abundant, that (taking also into consideration the diminished con- 
sumption) there is little doubt but an amply sufficient quantity will 
be found for the brewer and maltster. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that, since February, the weather has, on the whole, been favourable 
to the progress of vegetation, (particularly in the latter part of April, 
when we seemed all at once to experience the heat of July), and that 
most of the usual country operations have gone on pretty much with- 
out interruption. The growing crops are, for the most part, looking 
very well; and, should the present fine weather continue, an early, 


* The thermometer, in the shade, for the last week, has been from 
60 to 75, 
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and, we trust, an abundant harvest, may be looked for. The crops 
of Clover and other Grasses are much improved by the late rains ; and 
the Pastures and Layers are pretty full of seed. They are beginning 
to have their usual summer stock laid in. 

The Corn markets are exceedingly flat; Wheat selling at from 
15s. to 80s. per coomb ; general runs of Red Wheat at 25s. ; Barley 
Qs. to 12s.; Oats 5s. 9d. to 10s.; Beans 12s. to 13s. per coomb of 
4 Winchester bushels. The Cattle markets are also lower ; yet Lean 
stock of all kinds are higher than the prices when fat will warrant. 
Many Beasts, as well as Sheep, have sold in Smithfield for very little 
more than they cost—some even for less. Your countrymen must 
drop the price of their Galloways, or they will meet with a very slow 
sale. Owing to the flatness of the times, vast numbers of labourers 
are out of work, with little prospect of obtaining it. There is a total 
and alarming want of the wherewithal to keep the machine agoing.— 
4th May. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been very fine during the last quarter ; rain has 
fallen at intervals, and work of every description has been done and 
proceeded in with as little interruption as the most sanguine could 
wish. The month of February was particularly dry and mild. The 
season is very forward, as there is now plenty of Grass upon most farms. 

The growing crops of Grain have a good appearance ; and there 
is every prospect of abundance. Grass seeds have failed in many si- 
tuations, and some which have not been ploughed up are very ordi- 
nary. There is a very great quantity of Grain still unthrashed. 

Fallow lands are in a forward state, some of them being near- 
ly cleansed. Many farmers are now busy hoeing their drilled crops, 
and planting Potatoes. 

The Hop Bines run fast, and are healthy. There are many old 
Hops in hand, many of which are of very inferior quality; but few 
Hops have lately been sold, and those at low prices. 

Goed Wheat is now worth from 52s. to 56s. ; Barley from 25s. to 
27s.; Oats from 18s. to 24s.; and Beans from 30s. to 36s. per 
quarter. 

There is an abundance of Fat Stock ; and much money has been 
lost by winter feeding. Beef is now worth from 6s. to 7s. per stone; 
clipped Sheep from 5d. to 6d. per lib. ; Veal from 6d. to 7d. per lib.; 
and Pork 5d. per lib. sink offal. Fat Lambs from 20s. to 22s. each. 

Milk Cows and Heifers are sold at low prices. Fresh Cattle for 
feeding, and particularly young Drapes, are in demand, and at high 
prices, in comparison with the value of Fat stock. Store sheep are 
much lower than the prices of last year; many Hogs are scarcely 
worth the value of their last half year’s keeping. Ewes and Lambs 
are plentiful. Horses are sold at very low prices. 

The Poor-rates have been considerably reduced, but many La- 
bourers want employment. Those who have work, earn from Is. 8d. 
to 2s. 3d. per day; which are high wages upon comparison of the 
ability of Farmers to pay them—~3d May. 














Corn Trade of Poland, &c. 
APPENDIX. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Tue following very interesting communication reached us af- 
ter the present Number had been nearly completed ; but it is of 
so much importance, with a view to the questions now under 
discussion in Parliament, that we hasten to give it all the publi- 
city in our power. It bears internal evidence of being written 
by a foreigner, and one who must be well acquainted with the 
Corn Trade,—of the North of Europe in particular. His Table 
of Prices must be valuable for reference, as well as for present 
information; and we have little doubt, that his remarks on the 
expenses of producing grain in the countries on the Baltic, are 
as accurate as such calculations usually are at home. We are 
indebted for it to a gentleman of Liverpool, who has also obli- 


ged us with several judicious observations on the Corn Trade in 
some of our latest Numbers. 


On the Prices of Corn in the Corn Exportine Countrits 
oF Evropr, and the Exrrences of Producing it. 


* Ow the 7th or 9th March of the present year, Mr Curwen, 
in his place in Parliament, delivered a speech on the subject of 
Agricultural Distress in Great Britain, in which that honourable 
member informs the House of Commons, that Wheat might be 
grown in Poland at 8s. per quarter, and that_12s. per quarter 
would be an ample remunerating price. i 

* To refute this misrepresentation or mistake, into which Mr 
Curwen appears to have been led, is the object of the present, 
knowing, that it cannot be the intention of the Committee to 
rest the issue of their Report upon an erroneous statement. 

‘ It would be easy to prove the fallacy of Mr Curwen’s asser- 
tion, by taking a general view of the present state of agricul- 
tural distress throughout all Europe; I have, however, taken 
some pains to adduce even more undeniable proof. 

* The average prices of grain in 1820 were—for 
Wheat, 42s. 8d. p. qr.; Rye, 24s. 2d. p. qr.; Barley 18s. 2d. p. qr. ; and Oats, 15s. 10d. 

do. 357. — do. 182d. — do. 12s. 10d. — do. 10s, * 
which shows, that our prices have in the last twelve months 
again declined considerably. Recurring to the prices of the last 
49 years, from 1770 to 1819, both inclusive, (leaving out the year 
1813, in which prices of wheat rose to,f. 12,000 per last on ac- 
count of the siege), it is found that the averages exceed those of 
the last two years by far, haying been for 
Wheat, 45s. 4d, per qr.; Rye, 273. 2d.; Barley, 20s, 10d.; and Oats, 13s.10d. p. qrs 


* This line of figures probably gives the prices of 1821.—Cox. 
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All these calculations are correctly made at the average ex- 
change of f 24 Dantzic money in gold, orf. 18 Pr. currency, 
which is about equal. . 

‘ This statement shows at once, that the present low prices 
cannot pay the land proprietor for interest, taxes, labour, &c. ; 
and that, therefore, they cannot be looked upon as standard 
prices; for it must be recollected, that since the year 1770, the 
price of labour, the taxes, and all other necessaries of life, have 
gradually been doubled, and, in some instances, trebled. 

‘ Well as this is understood to have been the case in Great 
Britain, it must not be supposed that the Continent has not un- 
dergone corresponding changes, as the same causes have oper- 
ated with us. The system of paper money having been adopted 
by nearly every power in Europe, it has of course raised the 
value of all the commodities of life. 

‘ Froin a calculation made out by an eminent practical land 
proprietor in an adjoining province, it appears, that if land could 
be had for NoTHING, and reckoning upon no casualties, such as 
a failure of the crop, extraordinary taxes, requisitions, the quar- 
tering of troops and others, the mere producing prices of grain 
would come to 
Jf. 300 Pruss. currency, p. last of Wheat, or 31s. 9d. per quarter. 
J: 150 _ p- do. of Rye, or 15s. 10d. per do. 

J. 120 _ p- do. of Barley, or 12s. 8d. per do. 
J 99 _— p- do. of Oats, or 9s. 6d. per do. 

‘ To these must be added, according to the distance and de- 
scription of grain, from 4s. to 6s. per quarter for bringing the 
produce to market, and incidental expenses on the same. For 
uniformity’s sake, I have made this calculation at the exchange 
of f; 18 Pr. currency, like the former ones; although the 
present exchange is f 21. 9 gs. 

‘ It appears to me, that when agricultural distress is felt 
throughout the principal empires in Europe, that one or two 
States cannot be exempt from it; or, if such was the case, on 
account of the failure of the crop in these particular countries, 
their prices would soon be brought down again, by abundant 
supplies from their neighbours. Poland and Prussia have not 
been in this predicament, but have had average crops ever since 
1817; besides, Great Britain, Holland, Spain and Portugal, 
have had little or no occasion for our supplies, yet, notwith- 
standing, prices have kept much higher with us than what Mr 
Curwen represents to be an ample remunerating price. What 
is the cause of this? Is it not the impossibility of growing 
wheat at so miserable a price? And is it not rationally to be 
supposed, that when there is a superfluity of grain in every quar- 
ter of the globe, that prices must be under their standard va- 
lue? Our Government, to prevent, as they hoped, the uttez 
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ruin of the agriculturists, had, in the year 1814, recourse to an 
extraordinary measure. The King issued a decree, called the 
Indulgence Act, that no land proprietor should be sued for in- 
terest and capital. This act is now expiring; and already above 
an hundred estates are under sequestration, and will be sold 
by public auction, as the occupiers have no means of satisfy- 
ing their creditors even for interest, no more being demanded 
of them. 

* In Poland and Russia, the land proprietors are even worse 
situated than those in Prussia, and at least rival in poverty. 
They have not even the pecuniary means of bringing their pro- 
duce to a market; but are generally obliged to give up their 
property to some Polish Jew, with a view to have it brought to 
Danzig, against the enormous interest of 2 and 3 per cent. per 
month. 

‘ The present prices of wheat in Poland, Russia, and Gallicia, 
are, on the river Bug, 12 to 14 Polish guilders per korcez. 
InGalliciaa - - 12-16 do. per do. 
Onthe Vistula & Warsaw, 18 — 24 do. per do. 
—which averages f. 16 Polish p. korcez, and is equal to about 
25s. 4d. per quarter. The expenses of bringing grain down to 
Danzig, are from 12s. to 20s. per quarter, according to the dis- 
tance. In these expenses, the duties in Russia, Poland; Prus- 
sia and Austria, are included; no allowance, however, is made 
for risk of navigation, and the quantity destroyed during a pas- 
sage of four to six weeks, in flat-bottomed, uncovered vessels, 
open to the inclemencies of the weather. 

‘ Can any man suppose, from the above statements, and the 
facts I have related, that Prussia and Poland do not alike suffer 
from the pressure of the times, and that prices of grain have 
not attained their lowest possible rates? And yet they are much 
above Mr Curwen’s allegations. 

* The present severe restrictive system of Great Britain car- 
ries ruin to Prussia and her neighbours with it; and, however 
insignificant Prussia and other States may appear to the legis- 
lators of Great Britain, it must be recollected that these coun- 
tries draw an immense quantity of colonial produce and manu- 
factured goods from Great Britain; which quantity must, how- 
ever, decrease from year to year, in proportion to the general 
impoverishment of said countries, and must, in a few years, cease 
entirely. For is it at all possible that Prussia can continue to 
draw colonials, salt, porter, &c. &c. against payment of gold and 
silcer ONLY, whilst the produce of her soil remains excluded ? 
Prussia must sink back into her primeval state, and Great Bri- 
tain imust also, in some measure, feel the effects of such a 
change. 

Danzig, 15th April, 1821. E. W. Grape. 
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TABLE of the PRICES of GRAIN at Danzic, from 1770 to 
1820, both inclusive. 


Danzig average prices in Danzig mo- | Danzig average prices in Sterling mo- 

ney in gold, per Last of 564 Scheffel. | ney per quarter, free on board, calcu- 
——_—______________| lated at the exchange of f. 24 Danzig 

Lrices in Danzig Money in Gold. money, or f. 18 Pr, currency. 


Year. | Wheat. Rye. | Barley. | Oats. | Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


f.l40 |f.1i7 
225 | 165 
185 | 102 
165 | 115 
180 | 120 
198 119 
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Aggregate Average Price, from 10 to 10 Years, in Sterling Money, 
per Quarter in Danzig. 


= 
a 
8 
fae 


| Rye | Barley. | Oats. 


21 8 16 
22 #1 17 
26 3 19 
5410 | 25 
51 1 26 


From 1770 to 1779 
— 1780 --1789 
— 1790 - 1799 
— 1800 - 1809 
— 1810 - 1819 

| 


age 
Gi © SI ot oF 
-krOoMRoeS 


Aggregate average 4 27 per Winch. quarter} 
price of 49 on nares | - free on board. ' 
a Eaiiencpaieadaees a i 


F's two Papers are under consideration. In the mean time, 
wish to have his address. 


The Liverpool Letter, and some other Reports, were too late. 


No. LXXXVII. will be published on the second Monday of August. 


, Edinburgh.—Printed by J. Hutchison, 
for the Lleirs of David Willison, 





